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viii EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


much interesting and important information, of this practical 
and solid kind, has been generally diffused, producing, among 
other wholesome fruits, an appetite for more extensive acqui- 
sitions of the same description. 

But although particular branches of ecclesiastical history 
have severally their peculiar claims upon the attention of cer- 
tain communities and individuals, a general knowledge of the 
whole subject is also plainly indispensable. This has long been 
chiefly sought in England, from Mosheim. His great work is 
known for a degree of research and impartiality which cannot 
be found in any similar publication of the same size. Yet it 
has never been very popular. Most English readers of such 
books have consulted and applauded it: very few have turned 
from its pages without regretting that so much valuable matter 
is not to be found in some more attractive form. Such regret 
inight seem to arise from three causes: the author's arrange- 
ment, his deficiencies in British ecclesiastical history, and ob- 
jections to his translator, Dr. Maclaine. The first of these is 
irremediable, unless the Institutes were wholly re-cast ; unless, 
therefore, a new work were written, embodying the labours of 
Dr. Mosheim. Even in case, however, of entering upon such 
a task, it might admit of serious doubt, whether Mosheim’s 
arrangement could be much improved in an ecclesiastical his- 
tory meant chiefly to aid a scholar im research, or supply 
occasional information. For the mere purpose of continuous 
reading, unquestionably such a distribution of the narrative is 
injudicious. But as the author thought principally of supply- 
ing students with references, and a general view of the subject, 
he has arranged his materials with sufficient skill for such 
purposes. Reference, however, is the end for which his work 
will ever be most used. It is a compilation which will not 
often be read regularly through more than once, but which 
any clergyman, or other person, able to appreciate historical 
knowledge, would gladly store among his books, and would be 
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Such has, however, proved his enviable fortane, and he may 
long retain possession of the ground so honourably won. His 
excellences are undisputed and indisputable ; and the difficulties 
of superseding his labours by a new summary with equal claims 
to confidence, are such as readers who have never tried or 
witnessed historical composition, little suspect. To say nothing 
of the requisite ability, an undertaking of that kind would 
make demands of time and money that very few scholars are 
able to answer. An English compiler, too, would find it very 
difficult, to escape from a party bias, and scarcely possible to 
rise above the depreciation which would infallibly assail him 
from the various parties which he had disobliged either by 
censure, neglect, or neutrality. When Dr. Maclaine, there- 
fore, discerned an opening for his industry, in the national 
want of a good ecclesiastical history, he was perfectly right in 
supplying it by the very able work of a learned foreign pro- 
testant. He thus kept clear of the suspicion which party 
spirit was pretty sure to fasten upon any similar undertaking 
from a native, and of that which the great majority of English- 
men reasonably entertain against historical statements pre- 
pared under any degree of Romish prejudice. He saw, how- 
ever, the deficiencies of Mosheim upon all British questions, 
and accordingly wrote many valuable notes to supply them. 
Still the work, although deservedly welcomed by the public, 
did not bear a character sufficiently English for the country. 
Members of the national church very naturally complained 
that Maclaine, as might be expected from his presbyterian 
opinions, had been very far from doing it justice. Every 
English reader was struck with the meagre notice that his 
own country received, after all the translator's additions. The 
history remained essentially German. It might be well 
enough that its pages should continue to offer all the infor- 
mation supplied by Mosheim upon his own country. This 
could not fail of being found occasionally useful, and even 
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Objections may be made to the several writers as partizans 
individually, but no one can deny that they have, in these 
volumes, a fair chance of correcting and neutralizing each 
other. It is hoped, also, that whatever may be thought of 
the new additions, they will at least be considered useful, by 
giving something of an English appearance to Mosheim’s 
admirable Institutes. Thus, the learned German’s labours may 
no longer provoke that complaint of their continental cast, 
which has been commonly made of them in this country, and 
with unquestionable justice. 

Another objection, much heard in England against this 
valuable compilation, has turned upon Dr. Maclaine’s trans- 
lation of it. This, although meritorious upon the whole, has 
been considered as betraying, in various places, the trans- 
lator’s prejudices against episcopacy, and as generally charge- 
able with a loose and rhetorical character, that really lowers 
the excellence of a style which it was meant to raise. Hence 
it has been often said, If we are to have no other ecclesiastical 
history than Mosheim’s, let us, at least, have that better 
translated. Such language, it seems, has not been heard only 
on this side of the Atlantic. The great American section of 
Britain’s noble progeny has used the ecclesiastical history that 
is most in use in the land of its fathers, and has made objec- 
tions to the dress provided for it by Dr. Maclaine. One of 
that intelligent, enterprising, and improving nation has come 
honourably forward to remove these objections. He is not 
likely to have dismissed his predecessor as a presbyterian, 
because it is understood that he is, himself, no member of an 
episcopal communion. But, in common with scholars gene- 
rally, he thought his labours injured in their claims both to 
good taste and confidence, by a needless and suspicious anxiety 
for ornament. Dr. Murdock has judiciously obviated this 
objection. His text is in a plain and manly style, more faith- 
ful, undoubtedly, to the original than that of Dr. Maclaine. 

1 
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This may be lamented, inasmuch as a work of such dimensions, 
though not of the light and unsatisfactory character that has 
latterly been so popular, must, after all, be very much of an 
abridgement, when it relates to such a long series of ages. 
But the misfortune is past remedy in most cases. More com- 
plete ecclesiastical histories are necessarily so bulky and ex- 
pensive, that a very general purchase, or use of them, is wholly 
out of the question. None but men of habits decidedly lite- 
rary, will ever think of consulting very voluminous collections, 
and their cost is either felt as an object, or made one, by the 
great mass even of those who value books. The majority of 
such persons, therefore, will ever rest contented with a learned 
work like Mosheim’s, comprehensive, yet reasonably full.. But 
it is obvious that a prevailing disposition to seek information 
upon the wide range of religious affairs, within a compass 80 
limited, renders it of great importance to crowd as much as 
possible into the allotted space. Hence Dr. Murdock made a 
great improvement to his work, as a manual of ecclesiastical 
history, by completing Mosheim’s imperfect catalogues of 
ecclesiastical writers, from the invaluable labours of Cave. 
Few of his readers, comparatively, would be found to possess 
the Historia Literaria, or any similar work of corresponding 
importance, yet without some acquaintance with the general 
mass of information accumulated in the best books of that 
class, a most imperfect estimate will be formed of the theolo- 
gical knowledge possessed by the church during the several 
stages of her existence. 

The American edition of this work is in three volumes, but 
the English publishers at once decided upon four, and the 
great extent of new matter has rendered such a decision 
necessary. Yet of this large addition little or nothing is really 
superfluous. Objectors are not likely to maintain that its 
quantity is greater than the British isles require for a sufficient 
appearance of their own affairs, even in a comprehensive body 
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siderably to those that follow, though, of course, most eom- 
pletely to the earliest of them. To the termination of the 
first five centuries the primitive church is usually extended, 
‘but beyond them, perhaps, never, They may, therefore, be 
conveniently considered as comprising the whole 

period, and under that view their history has been ineluded in 
the first volume of the present work. 

In the sixth century opens a course of events with different 
characteristies. Rome, long abandoned by the imperial family, 
was daily dwindling in importance, and its powerful, wealthy 
hishop grew imperceptibly into the principal inhabitant. 
Paganism appeared extinct in all the best parts of Europe, 
haying yielded partly to persecution, partly to a compromise 
with Christianity, Sovereignties of northern origin were 
seating themselves firmly through the west. The learning 
and civilisation of classical times retained but a feeble hold 
even upon Italy: beyond the Alps there was only here and 
there a mind enlightened by a glimmering from them. As 
times rolled on, these causes changed the face of all western 
Europe. The Roman bishop became a temporal prince, Re- 
ligion exhibited a motley face, of which the most prominent 
and popular features were akin to Paganism. The west, be- 
came occupied by scparater nations, distinguished from each 
other by laws, languages, and institutions, no less than by 
localities. The darkness of illiteracy gradually thickened, 
until it reached its height in the tenth century, The Roman 
see, though its occupants in that century sank to the lowest 
ebb of personal discredit, was continually on the advance as to 
importance. It supplied head-quartets both for lingering 
civilisation, and for popular superstition. It afforded also, 
from the superior ability of its canonists, those facilities for a 
satisfactory reference, which were hopeless in any other quarter 
of the west. Another of its holds upon the public mind arose 
from the power which it possessed, and used, of curbing the 
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general council for their due authentication. Hence, when 
classical knowledge revived, and printing gave literature facili- 
ties for circulation hitherto unknown, the public mind was 
rapidly prepared for suspecting an insufficiency of proof in 
many articles of the established creed. Way was thus made 
for Luther, Zuingle, and others of the reformers, by whom the 
religious aspect of Europe was permanently altered in the 
sixteenth century. Towards the close of that age, the pro- 
gress of these new opinions was arrested, chiefly by the civil 
power, in various countries, but partly also by the authentica- 
tion given at Trent to the disputed doctrines, and by theologi- 
cal exertions to mould them into a defensible, consistent system. 
Thus the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries form a peculiar 
period, which may fitly be designated as that of the Reforma- 
tion, in them being included the chief preliminaries of that 
important revolution, its various steps, and the degree of 
success that crowned the exertions of its opponents. 

The fourth volume has been devoted to the modern period, 
or that from the year 1600 downwards to the present time. 
This whole period exhibits the west permanently and distinctly 
divided into Romish and protestant countries. It shows, in its 
earlier portion, the struggles of the papal party to regain its 
lost ascendancy, and the ill success that generally attended 
them. Hence arose, on both sides, a discreditable display of 
intolerance, and this again declined as the two parties found it 
answer the ends of neither. On its decline was reared a spirit 
of latitudinarianism and infidelity, which in its turn has latterly 
yielded to a decided religious re-action. Thus the whole 240 
years last past have a connected character of their own, and 
their history may be advantageously considered by itself. 

To the first or primitive period, especially to its earliest 
years, all religious parties of the present time appeal: the 
combined scantiness and obscurity of its records being favour- 
able to uses of them under very different views. As the period, 
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explains the resistance of heathen philosophers to christian 
teachers, without any of those harsh judgments of individuals, 
which are commonly no less unsound than uocharitable. It 
also explains that proneness to idolatry which was remarkable 
among the ancient Jews. If the opposition between the two 
systems be viewed in the light thrown by later ages from the 
controversy between protestantism and popery, sufficient reason 
will be seen at once for the tenacity of that which later times 
have acknowledged with one voice as immeasurably the weaker, 

Ecclesiastical history shows that philosophic resistance to 
christianity was overcome by a sort of compromise. It was 
clearly proved by the christian apologists, that no objection 
foundation upon the unity of God, by any well-informed pagan. 
As this indisputable fact became more widely understood, the 
moral teaching of the two systems was placed in juxta-position, 
and nothing more was thought necessary for a perfect agree- 
ment between moderate men than a few mutual concessions of 
no vital importance. From this compromise, however, have 
arisen some of the gravest questions that a student of ecclesi- 
astical history has to consider. If men would stop exactly 
where their leaders mean them, it might have been judicious 
enough to supersede pagan holidays by christian, to regale the 
_senses of half-converted worshippers by the lustral water, 
odoriferous incense, ornamental statuary, and. gaudy ceremo- 
nies to which they had been accustomed. Romanists, indeed, 
maintain that when these concessions were made to pagan 
prepossessions, the christian world really did stop at the 
proper point. But this is debateable ground, and even if 
Romish advocates could successfully defend it, the rise of 
Mahometanism upon the pagan form taken by christianity, 
would be a powerful reason for doubting the propriety of that 
Greek comedies and tragedies there tin, ut mpra.) ‘The truth is, that So- 
are many bold strokes against the phocles here only wrote what all the 
fabulous snd popular religion.” (Jor- wiser of his countrymen acknowledged. 
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nothing more than the first bishopric in his empire, or equal 
with the first; and when the system now embodied in the 
ereed of pope Pius IV. could be found connected nowhere, 
nor even many traces of it, however unconnected, The truth 
is, therefore, that religious intolerance originated in imperial, 
not in papal Rome, and it completely succeeded. Paganism 
vanished, or at the very least denied its name, and admitted 
an immense infusion from its rival, under the withering 
energy of penal laws. The only problem for solution here is, 
whether the old system might not have defied even such ex- 
tinction as it underwent, if the new, instead of meeting it half 
way, had insisted upon an unqualified surrender. With re- 
spect to the persecution of later times, it is known to have 
succeeded completely in the Spanish Peninsula, and all but 
completely in Italy. In other parts of Europe, indeed, its 
success has rarely been complete, But these, although dis- 
graced by a great deal of cruel legislation, and often by seeing 
it carried into practice, have rarely holden long one unvarying 
course of intolerance. In these islands, especially, the worst 
statutes were no sooner passed than they were systematically 
evaded. Thus, although individuals were erushed, the body 
never was: it was only kept ina feverish state of irritation 
and alarm, with resources carefully husbanded for the first. oc- 
easion when they could be used with vigour. 

In the Donatistie schism will be recognised a primitive ex- 
ample of those exclusive and severe views of discipline, which 
have since been repeatedly revived, under various names, by 
different parties in the Christian world. No allowance was to 
be made for a lapse into the infirmity of delivering up sacred 
books to heathen magistrates during the hottest fire of a 
raging persecution: none, for the slightest deviation from a 
standard of moral perfection framed in the most narrow and 
rigid spirit. Had, indeed, such principles been laid down by 
a strict self-denying party, solely for its own guidance, other 
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medieval period commenced, and for each a definite satisfac- 
tion was provided. This proved a delusive and injurious 
branch of learning. Competent skill in it enabled an eccle- 
siastic to determine at once the penalty which any sinner had 
to undergo. But he also interpreted his penitentials upon the 
strictest principles of retaliation, Delinquency and penance 
were to balance each other exactly. his principle quickly 
drove men upon impossibilities, and the whole system ended, 
at length, in that which is now established among Romanista, 
and which has hardly any affinity with primitive penitential 
doctrines. A Christian might learn, in the earlier ages of the 
medieval period, that a murder, perhaps, required a penance of 
ten years. But suppose ten murders had been committed, 
was the penalty to consume a century! The penitential di- 
vine said, Yes, if it should prove possible; and held the same 
impracticable language upon human iniquities generally’. 
Thus, in a gross and violent age, great numbers of men were 
involved in admitted liabilities, which were either wholly out 
of their power to discharge, or very nearly so. Upon this 
inability, or extreme difficulty, arose the system of commuting 
penance. The poor might scourge themselves, or, parrot-like, 
go through the irksome drudgery of repeating psalms hun- 
dreds of times. The rich might build churches, or bridges, or 
otherwise make public duty trample down individual selfishness. 
‘There is no doubt that posterity has been much indebted to the 
foree thus put upon wealth through abuse of the penitential 
system, but the beneficial operation of such a system so per- 
verted upon the transgressors themselves, is by no means 
equally clear. When a neighbour saw delinquency so visited, 
he might, indeed, be deterred from following such a dangerous 
example, The suffering party might merely feel sore at his 
want of power to escape the penalty, or he might consider the 


+ Ploury, apd Jortin. Rew, on Koel. Hit, v. 127. 
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tomers’. This account, although positively laughable, and 
like some invention of Voltaire’s, was regularly heard with 
all the gravity that those who kept the cross, and lived by it, 
could wish. But men were not to be satisfied with the bare 
possession of such treasures. They panted for the honour of 
importing them, and for the spiritual benefits which were 
anticipated from a visit to their original sites. Thus arose 
pilgrimages, and by these, accounts were agreeably squared 
with the penitential. A sinner from the west might acknow- 
ledge obligations that he could not bear the thought of dis- 
charging, either in person or purse. But give him the option 
of a journey to Rome, or Jerusalem, or some other distant 
place, instead, and his repugnance would usually vanish. At 
most periods, human beings are greedy of opportunities to visit 
strange places, and to meet with adventures. The people, besides, 
in the earlier years of medieval Europe, were incessantly occupied 
with either war or hunting. Hence a roving, shifting, unset- 
tled way of life was interwoven with their habits, and very 
little of a hardship‘. Thus, when the eighth century intro- 
duced a practice of commuting penance by pilgrimage, the 
Church completely followed again the same popular line of 
policy that had so much made for her temporal interest before, 
in the compromise with Paganism. But her voice, as a stern 
asserter of morality, was really stifled. She had once refused 


4 «St, Paulinus relates a very sin- 
gular thing concerning that part of the 
cross which was at Jerusalem. This 
cross, says he, having a vital virtue in 
an insensible and inanimate substance, 
hath yielded, and continues to yield, 
almost daily, its precious wood to the 
desires of an infinite number of per- 
sons, without suffering any diminution, 
continuing all the while as if it had 
been untouched. It permits itself 
every day to be divided into several 
parts, and yet remains exposed entire 
to the veneration of the peoplo.”— 


(Tillemont, apud Jortin, Rem. on Eccl. 
Hid. ii, 242.) As this matter, though 
perhaps the most striking of its kind, 
was only one number of a very numo- 
rous family, we cannot wonder at the 
Mahometan reaction in such a coun- 
try. Those who knew anything of 
‘Jadaism, or unadulterated Christianity, 
might easily make out a strong case 
for branding a community, given up 
té such folly and imposture, with 
downright heatheniem. 

* Fleury, apud Jortin, xt supra, 89. 
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immense masses that poured eastwards were easily collectod. 
‘They were an aggregate of men galled by penitential obliga- 
tions, reinforced by the fanatical, the restless, the adventur- 
ous, the turbulent, the criminal, the dishonest, and the insol- 
vent. Never before was recruiting conducted upon principles 
of such diversified and extensive popularity. But never were 
armies'made up of worse materials upon the whole, or great 
expeditions undertaken with so little provision for securing 
success. The crusaders, accordingly, left none of the effects 
that were anticipated from them. The possession of Jerusa- 
lem, which had cost western Europe unlimited sacrifices of 
blood and treasure, proved nothing more than an empty gra- 
tification, which the Latins could only preserve during a 
harassing period of eighty-eight years, rendered infamous by 
their shameless profligacy; Antioch, Tyre, and Tripoli being 
then the only fragments of their kingdom that were left them. 
These affording no sufficient facilities for a re-conquest, the 
Holy Land became again completely a Mussulman possession, 
and all the objects professed in taking the cross finally mis- 
carried. But objects wholly different were attained, When 
the Latins first dreamt of conquering Palestine, the Mediter- 
ranean was navigated only by Greeks and Arabians‘, and the 
ignorant occidentals fancied themselves quite equal to reach 
their destination by an overland march. But experience dis- 
pelled the illusion, and the later crusaders made for the Levant 
in ships. Thus arose rapidly a commercial class that found 
its accountin transporting and supplying soldiers. The wealth 
so gained sought augmentation from establishments fit for 
trading with the East, in places captured by the crusaders, 
and openings thus made were never wholly closed again. The 
free cities of Italy gained habits, knowledge, capital, and in- 
troductions, which awakened permanently a commercial spirit 
the principal, without interest or msury, who should touch thelr persons, or 


‘They were a sort of mered people; goods"—Fleury, wl supra, 447. 
excommunication was inflicted on all * Fleury, wt eupra, 446. 
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the decretals as forgeries. This boldness of investigation, 
which ranged over most of the fifteenth century, aided by a 
prevailing disposition to disparage all literature but classical, 
eut away the ground to an unknown extent from the Chureh 
of Rome, Thus when her penitential doctrines, in the fol- 
lowing century, awakened Luther's jealous inquiries, men were 
prepared for abandoning them, as upon a par with Constan- 
tine’s donation, or other points yet unquestioned, because un- 
examined. It was, indeed, easy to throw suspicion upon 
almost any article in the popular creed. The whole system 
had grown up in ages branded with barbarism, and convicted 
of extreme credulity. A formal authentication, therefore, of 
all the doctrines which could offer no firm support from Scrip- 
ture and primitive antiquity, became necessary for preserving 
the Latin church in her actual condition. This indispensable 
service was rendered by the council of Trent ; but moderate 
men, even among Romanists, must occasionally consider its 
value open to serious doubt. By curtailing boldly the points 
hitherto open to latitude of opinion, and affirming as Catholic 
verities, many positions that no scholar could prove such, it 
really divided Europe permanently into two distinctly-marked 
religious parties. For any peaceful purpose it wholly failed. 
But undoubtedly it staved off extinetion from the semi-Pagan- 
ism of papal Rome. The rent already made was prevented 
from spreading, and even partially repaired *. 

* Among the immense mass of pub- pertinens: concepts won ewlyata. Ke 


lished documents relating to the coun- 
‘cil of Trent, there are but few that 
came directly from the Roman see. 
‘Such papers have rarely emerged from 
‘the concealment of the Vatican. Ove, 
however, was discovered in MS. in the 
royal library of Naples, in the spring 
of 1820, by a protestant divine, who 
obtained permission to copy it, He 


pac MSOR, Neapolitano descrip 

primum edidit annotationi- 
pode tract D. H. N. Cloneen, 
Theol, in Unic. Haun. P. P.O. Hawn- 
nie, 1830. For the use of this docu- 
mont, which is of great rarity in Eng- 
land, the editor has to thank the Rev. 
'T. H, Horne, The object of it was to 
transfer the delicate business of re- 
forming abuses from the council to the 
‘Pope. 
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century, and seemingly then so secure of permanence, could 
not fail of sheltering a great mass of clerical irregularity, or 
even delinquency ; especially as the times were gross, exten- 
siye notoriety was to be feared by none but the very highest, 
and public opinion was only in its infancy. It is, accordingly, 
equally well known and undeniable, that moral stains attached 
to the characters of many leading ecclesiastics, from the popes 
downwards, at. the period when Luther arose, and for a long 
series of years afterwards, Thus, if personalities are to bear 
considerably upon the reformation, its friends may easily make 
more effective use of them than the adverse party can. A 
reason, however, may still be asked for the stationary position 
to which protestantism was reduced when chureh-plunder be- 
came impracticable, or nearly so. The answer to such a 
question requires no long search. The Romish religion em- 
bodied all the prejudices that men inherited from Christianity, 
and the least offensive of those which they inherited from 
Paganism. After the council of Trent had sitten, and nume- 
rous men competent for the task had applied themselves to it, 
the doctrinal system of Rome was formally authenticated, and 
strongly protected by scholarly appliances. Governments and 
political parties identified themselves with one or the other of 
the adverse creeds. Exertions to retain and recover ground 
were made by the Romanists, which protestants had not at 
command. They were too much divided, and too much impo- 
verished by the eupidity of leading laymen who had reared 
fortunes as the price of affording them protection, when it was 
most needful. ‘They wanted, besides, those organised combi- 
nations which Rome has in the monastic orders, especially in 
the Jesuits, who started into life as opponents of the Reforma- 
tion, and who are admirably fitted for undermining it- Ro- 
manism, besides, though hastily dismissed as priesteraft. and 
mummery by those who really know nothing about it, has an 
immense fund of popular attractions. It has historical, anti- 





democratic America. But it is worthy of remark, that repub- 
lican opinions did not originate among protestant bodies, ad- 
hering to tho ancient system of ecclesiastical discipline. ‘They 
arose among such as took divinity from the Calvinistic school, 
and they are, in truth, closely connected with some of the theo- 
logical principles on which that school is founded. 

From modern ecclesiastical history may be learnt also the 
value of liturgies and other well-guardod formularies. At the 
outset of the Reformation, Romanists were often embarrassed 
by seeing protestants retain the three creeds, and in reality 
profess a belief in all such religious principles contained in the 
ancient serviee-books, as did not wear rather the appearance of 
interpolations, and often might be convicted of this character 
by sufficient evidence. To repel unfavourable inferences from 
these facts, it was usual to treat all this orthodoxy as a mere 
artifice, or, at best, an evanescent homage to truth which 
would soon leave not a single trace under an unrestrained 
access to error. Events unhappily have given something of a 
prophetic appearance to the latter of these imputations. The 
Calvinistie school of theology, although unquestionably sound 
‘on its original formation, and long afterwards, has degenerated 
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must still go to the fountain-heads of such knowledge, Euse- 
bius and the other ancient Greek ecclesiastical writers, together 
with the Centurie Magdeburgenses, Baronius, and the larger 
compilers of a still more modern date. For this purpose, too, 
may be advantageously used Mosheim De Rebus Christianis 
ante Constantinum Magnum, together with his Dissertations 
relating to Ecclesiastical History’. For all but the later por- 
tions of medieval church history the Centuriators and Baronius 
must again be consulted, together with some of the original 
writers and compilers more or less modern, who have illus- 
trated the great compilations of those admirable scholars, and 
continued them downwards. For the Reformation,’ Sleidan, 
Seckendorf, and historians of particular countries must be 
read. Modern church history very much loses its hold upon 
the attention of individuals as a whole, and will seldom be read 
with any great interest or profit, unless the historians of the 
reader's own country receive his particular notice. But 
although it would be delusive to recommend Mosheim’s Jnsti- 
tutes, even with the large additions made to them by others, as 
a sufficient source of information upon ecclesiastical history, 
the work may be safely pronounced a most useful guide to 
farther acquisitions. It will also be found quite adequate to 

§ Dissertationum ad Historiam Fecle- qua ostenditur, certo hodie et explorate 


siasticam pertinentium Volumen. Alton. 
1733. In this volume are to be found, 
De Aitate Apologeici Tertulliani, 
Initio Persequutionis sub Serero; De 
turbata per recentiores Platonicos Ec- 
clesia ; De Causis suppositorum Libro- 
rum inter Christianos Saxculi primi 
secundi; De Vera Aitate Apologetict 
quem Athenagoras pro Christianis sorip- 
sit ; De Studio Ethnicorum Chrisianos 
‘imitandi ; Demonstratio Secte Nicolai- 
tarum; Supplementum ad prevcedentem 
de Nicolaitis Dissertationem; De Joanne 
in fercens Oleum conjecto ; ad tir. mar. 
‘ten. amplissimumgue Chr. Aug. Heuman- 
num Epistola ; ad cir. celeb. Chr. Aug. 
Heum, Epistola responsoria; Dissertatio 





constitui non posse, wtrum Ebion quidam 
nove: Sects Auctor extiterit inter Chris- 
tianos, necne? De Gallorum Appella- 
tionibus ad Concilinm Unirersee Ecclesiae, 
Unitatem Ecclesice spectabilem tollentibus. 
(occasioned by the contests on the bull 
Unigenitus.) De Turbis Sacris in Ec- 
dlesia Goslariensi a tempore Reforma- 
tionis. (This is not Mosheim’s, but 
by his friend Trumphius, and admitted 
among his own dissertations, as likely 
to be found useful.) Michaelis Ged- 
desii Martyrologium corum qui in His- 
pania ob professionem Religionis Protes- 
tantinm supremo supplicio afecti sunt, ex 
Anglico Latine vereum ; Laudatio Fu- 
nebris Joh. Andr, Schmidii. 
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for their own selfish ends, when once set on foot by others. 
Eeclesiastical writers, too, have a more perfect knowledge of 
the feelings and position of men in their own order than any 
layman can possess. Hence they are the fairest and safest 
guides upon ecclesiastical questions. They have naturally 
their prejudices and partialities, like other men, and these 
defects may be advantageously corrected by the views of 
lay authors ; but of the two classes of writers they will gene- 
rally be found far the more trustworthy, upon questions within 
their own profession, and upon such subjects lay prejudice will 
be found far more in want of a corrective than ecclesiastical. 
Even those, however, who would scruple to admit this view, 
must, in candour, suspect some degree of prejudice on either 
side, and must, therefore, allow that no reader of history can 
have made acquisitions in that branch of knowledge deserving 
of much confidence, until he bas given due attention to the 
ecclesiastical section of it. 

In the American edition of this work, its own index closes 
each of the three volumes. But this arrangement is obviously 
inconvenient. It requires a considerable knowledge of eeclesi- 
astical history, and a pretty complete recollection of its various 
ingredients, to decide upon the particular portion of it likely to 
furnish information that might be wanted. Hence it was 
thought advisable to disregard Dr. Murdock’s Index altoge- 
ther, and to make one entirely new, extending over the whole 
four volumes. Facility of reference is thus, undoubtedly, im- 
proved, and as the work is essentially one of reference, this 
matter is of considerable importance. 

As these volumes, though all passing under the venerated 
name of Mosheim, and chiefly filled by his invaluable labours, 
really contain a great mass of matter from other pens, the 
reader will necessarily find in them considerable diversities of 
all kinds. This peculiarity is rendered more conspicuous by 
the differences of sentiment entertained by the several authors. 
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the majority may be to bury it in oblivion. Thus, a knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history is indispensable as a preparation for 
discussions which no inquirer into religious truth may long be 
able to decline. Nor need any complaint be made of unfavour- 
able lights thrown upon the Romish controversy, unless they 
can be convicted of a deficiency in candour and information. 
temper of the last generation, have given Romanism opportuni- 
ties for a favourable appearance, and for a favourable reception 
too, which have been skilfully improved, and which demand an 
unshrinking, though temperate and scholarly exposure from the 
adverse party. 

In a work of great length, written by several different indi- 
viduals, and: never seen as a whole until it was completely 
printed, some repetitions are unavoidable. One or two striking 
instances of this defect came under the Editor's notice, while 
he was correeting the press. But as it was then too late for a 
remedy, such blemishes may fairly plead for an excuse. They 
flow, in fact, from a peculiarity in these volumes, which im- 
proves their value for reference, however it may lower it for 
continuous reading; namely, the diversified authorship that 
has produced them. This has undoubtedly given to the work 
something of a miscellaneous character, but it has also very 
much obviated that suspicion of partiality which would have 
been likely to be entertained by sections of the protestant 
body, at variance with his own, if the whole mass of materials 
had been put together by a single writer. In their actual 
state, these volumes may confidently ask a favourable consi- 
deration from any protestant: every considerable section of 
the religious community separated from Rome appearing in 
them at sufficient length, and from a partial pen. The British 
islands and the church of England thus occupy at length that 
space among Mosheim’s labours to which a country and a 
church of so much importance are fully entitled, but which has 

7 
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hitherto been denied, from the prejudices and imperfect infor- 
mation of dissenting editors. This new edition, therefore, of 
a work which has long been a standard authority in England, 
may supply, it is hoped, to a considerable degree, the acknow- 
ledged want of an ecclesiastical history, sufficiently able and 
extensive, from a native of the country, and a member of the 
national church. 
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sity of Keil; where he became professor of philosophy at an 
early age. In youth he cultivated a taste for poetry; and he 
actually published criticisms on that subject. But pulpit 
eloquence, biblical and historical theology, and practical reli- 
gion, were his favorite pursuits. He published seven volumes of 
sermons, and left a valuable treatise on preaching, which was 
printed after his death. The English and French preachers, 
particularly Tillotson and Watts, Saurin, Massillon, and 
Flechier, were his models. The Germans admit that he con- 
tributed much to improve the style and manner of preaching 
in their country. While a professor at Kiel, his reputation 
rose so high, that the king of Denmark invited him to a pro- 
fessorship at Copenhagen. But the duke of Brunswick soon 
after, in the year 1725, called him to the divinity chair at 
Helmstadt ; which he filled with great applause for twenty-two 
years. In 1747, when George II., king of England, the 
founder of the university of Gottingen, wished to place over it 
men of the highest rank in the literary world, Dr. Mosheim 
was deemed worthy to be its chancellor, and the head of the 
department of theology. In this honourable station he re-* 
mained eight years, or till his death, September 9, 1755. His 
works were very numerous; consisting of Latin translations 
and editions of learned works in English, French, Dutch, and 
Greek, with valuable notes ; an immense number of disquisi- 
tions relating to historical, dogmatic, and moral subjects ; 
besides orations, sermons, letters, &c. On church history, in 
which he most distinguished himself, he published two volumes 
of essays on detached subjects; and among other works, a 
compendious church history, in two volumes, 12mo; a full 
church history of the first century, 4to; Commentary on the 
affairs of Christians, till the times of Constantine, 4to: and he 
had just published the revision and enlargement of his com- 
pendious church history, under the new title of Institutes of 
Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, in one vol. 4to, 
when he was removed by death, at the age of 61. 
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Accordingly, he omitted nearly all the marginal references and 
discussions, and introduced much religious biography and his- 
torical detail. His translation fills six vols. 8vo, and the con- 
tinuation of the history three additional volumes. In the year 
1770, John R. Schlegel, rector of the gymnasium of Heilbronn, 
a learned and judicious man, commenced another German 
translation ; which is very literal and close, and free from all 
interpolations, but accompanied with learned notes. This 
translation, in four large volumes 8vo, was completed in 1780: 
and a continuation of the history in two volumes appeared in 
1784, and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Mosheim on ecclesi- 
astical history, kindled up such ardour for this science in Ger- 
many, that in the course of fifty years, Bawmgarten, Semler, 
Schroeckh, Henke, and Schmidt, severally, produced large and 
valuable church histories. Of these, the most full and com- 
plete is that of Sckroeckh, a pupil of Mosheim, continued by 
Tzschirner, in forty-five vols. 8vo; and next, that of Honke, 
continued by Vater, in nine vols. 8vo. Nor has the ardour for 
this branch of theology yet subsided in Germany : for professor 
Neander, of Berlin, is now publishing a profound and philoso- 
phical church history, which, if completed on the plan com- 
menced, will probably fill twenty-five or thirty volumes 8vo. 
The limits assigned to this preface will not allow a discussion 
of the merits of these several successors of Mosheim. Suffice 
it to say, that a careful examination of them all, has resulted 
in the decided conviction, that Mosheim’s history, in a form 
similar to that given to it by Schlegel, is the best adapted to _ 
the wants of this country, and the most likely to meet general 
approbation among the American clergy. 

The necessity for a new English version of the Institutes, 
arises principally from the unauthorized liberties taken by the 
former translator, under the mistaken idea of improving the 
work, and rendering it more acceptable to the public. He 
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a translator, “ who has interwoven his own sentiments in sucha 
manner with those of the original author, both in the notes and 
in the text, that it is impossible for a mere English reader to 
distinguish them; and in diverse instances, he has entirely 
contradicted him. This (add the accusers) will be evident to 
all, if a literal translation of Mosheim shall ever be published'.” 
It is not strange therefore, that so large a portion of the com- 
munity have been dissatisfied with Dr. Maclaine’s Mosheim, 
and have desired a more faithful and literal version of this 
valuable author. 

If the translation here offered to the public is what it was 
intended to be, it is a close, literal version, containing neither 
thoughts of the author in the same direct, artless, and Incid 
manner, with as much similarity in the phraseology and modes 
of expression as the idioms of the two languages would admit. 
That all the clegancies of the Latin style and diction of the 
author have been retained, is not pretended. ‘The translator 
ean only say, he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he was 
able, the same port and mien in English as he has in Latin. 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation 
of the Institutes, has not been half the labour bestowed on the 
work, Every where the statements of Mosheim have been 
compared with the sources from which they were drawn, and 
with the representations of other standard writers of different 
communities, so far as the means of doing this were at hand. 
The reasonings also of Mosheim have been weighed with care. 
And nothing has been suffered to go before the public without 
first passing an examination by the best criteria within the 
reach of the translator. Often days and weeks have been con- 
sumed in such examinations, when the results were, that 
Mosheim’s statements needed no correction, or at least that 
no palpable errors were discovered in them; and it was there- 


* See the New York edition of Maclaino’s Moskeim, in 1824, vol. iv. p. 284. 
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sects of professed christians, which Mosheim had treated with 
great fulness and ability, have been carefully re-examined, and 
subjected to critical remarks. Here great use has been made 
of the writers who succeeded Mosheim; and particularly the 
younger Walch—The propagation of christianity, especially 
among the nations of Europe in the middle ages, and among 
the Asiatics by the Nestorians, has been the subject of fre- 
quent and sometimes long notes.—The origin and history of 
the reformation, particularly in countries not of the Augsbung 
confession ; also the contests between the Lutherans and the 
Reformed, and the history of the English and Scotch churches, 
and of the English dissenters ; have received particular atten- 
tion: and the occasional mistakes of Mosheim have been care 
fully pointed out. Yet the enlargements of the history since 
the times of Luther, and particularly during the seventeenth 
century, have been the less considerable, because there was 
danger of swelling the third volume to a disproportionate size, 
and because another opportunity is anticipated for supplying 
these omissions, 

‘These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions 
to the original by way of notes. All additions to the work are 
carefully distinguished from the original, by being inclosed in 
brackets. They are also accompanied with a notice of the 
persons responsible for their truth and correctness. What 
the translator gives as his own, he subscribes with a 77. 
When he borrows from others, which he has done very largely, 
he either explicitly states what is borrowed, and from whom, 
or subjoins the name of the author. Thus several notes are 
borrowed directly from Maclaine: and these are not only 
marked as quotations, but they have the signature Macl, 
annexed. A few others are translated from von Linem’s 
Mosheim; and these have the signature con Hin, affixed. 
But the learned and judicious Scflege’ has been taxed for the 
greatest amount of contributions. Throughout the work his 
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notes occur, translated from the German, and with the signa- 
ture Schl. annexed. 

The work is now divided—perhaps for the first time—into 
three volumes, of nearly equal size, each embracing a grand 
and distinct period of church history, strongly marked with its 
own peculiar characteristics ; and being furnished with a sepa- 
rate Index, each volume is a complete and independent work 
of itself *. 

A continuation of the history to the present time is deemed 
so important, that the translator intends, if his life and health 
are spared, to attempt a compilation of this sort as soon as the 
printing of these volumes shall be completed. 


New Haven, 
February 22, 1832. 


1 The work was so published in a division into four volumes, instead of 
America, but the additions made to it three. The convenience of a single 
‘are so considerable, that they suggested Index is obvious —Ed. 
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T have chosen to follow the judgment of those excellent men, 
whom experience has led to prefer the former method. And, 
indeed, a little reflection must convince us, that whoever would 
embrace in a single book all the facts and observations neces- 
sary to a full acquaintance with the state of the church in every 
age of it, must of course adopt some classification and distribu- 
tion of those facts; and as such was the design of the following 
work, I have left its primitive form unchanged, and have di- 
rected my attention solely to the correction, improvement, and 
— so 08 to render it a more useful 


Sota has been, to impart fidelity and authority 
to the narration. For this purpose, I have gone to the pri- 
mary sources ‘of information, such as the best writers of all 
ages, who lived in or near the times they describe; and have 
consulted them with attention ; and have transcribed from 
thom, whenever they were sufficiently concise, and at the same 
time ‘lear and nervous. It is often the case, that those who 
write summaries of history, only abridge the more voluminous 
historians: and this’ method I myself before pursued to 
a considerable degree: But such a procedure, though some- 
times justifiable, and not to be wholly condemned, is attended 
with this evil, that it perpetuates the mistakes; which are apt 
to abound in very large and voluminous works; by causing 
them to pass from a‘single book into numerous others: I had 
long been’ apprised of this danger ; but I felt it, with no little 
mortification; when I brought the light of testimony fromthe 
best authorities, to shine on the pages of my own work. I now 
perceived, that writers preeminent for their diligence and fide- 
lity, are not always to be trusted ; and found’ that had abun- 
dant occasion for adding, expunging, changing; and correcting 
in every part of my book.» In’ porforming this’ task, I know 
that, I have not. been wanting in patience and industry, or in 
watchfulness. and care; but whether these have secured) me 
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and the historians of the monastic sects, 50 famous in the Ro- 
man church, as Baronius, Raynald, Bzovius, Manriques, Wad- 
diag, and others, though richly supplied with ancient manu- 
scripts and records, have often committed more faults, and 
fallen into greater mistakes, than writers far inferior to them 
in learning, reputation, and means of information. Having, 
therefore, bestowed much attention, during many years, on 
the history of the church from the eighth century onwards, and 
believing that I had obtained, from works published or still in 
manuscript, a better and more correct knowledge of many 
events, than is given in the common accounts of those times ; 
I conceived, that I might do service to the cause of ecclesias- 
tical history, by exhibiting to the world some of the results of 

my investigations; and that, by throwing some light on the 
Sere clsd or tac elt snp; Pele aedbein ohalati 
and industry to pursue the same object, and thus to perfect, the 
history of the Latin church, I persuade myself, that I have 
brought forward some things which are new, or before little 
known ; that other things, which had been stated incorrectly 
or obscurely, I have here exhibited with clearness, and traced 
“back to the proper authorities; and—claiming the indulgence 
allowed an old man, to boast a littlek—that some things, which 
were accredited fables, I have now exploded. Whether I de- 
ceive myself in all this, or not, the discerning reader may as- 
certain, by examining, and comparing with the common ac- 
counts, what I haye here said respecting Constantine's dona- 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, (that pest to 
many parts of Europe during four centuries,) and of the Hra- 
tricelli [or Little Brethren], the controversies between the 
Franciscans and the Roman pontiffs, the history of Berenga- 
ius and of the Lollards, and several other subjects. 

If, in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while 
giving views either partially or wholly new, I had used the 
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with all possible fidelity ; and religious contests and disputes 
are more clearly stated, and the arguments more carefully 
weighed, than before ; and the history of the Roman pontifis, 
after the times of Charlemagne, their wars, and their various 
enterprises, have received more careful attention. I mention 
these only as specimens of what has been attempted for the 
advantage of those who: cannot pursue a regular course of 
church history, from their want of books or leisure, and yet 
wish to obtain clear and correct views of the principal facts 
and transactions. The book may be safely trusted, for the 
most part, by such readers ; and it will afford them as much 
knowledge as will satisfy one that reads only for practical 
purposes ; and, besides, will direct to the authors from whom 
more full information may be obtained. 

It would be folly, and betray ignorance of human imperfec- 
tion, if I should suppose that no errors could be detected ; 
and that nothing needed correction in all the details of so 
large a history: yet, conscious of my own integrity and good 
faith, and of the pains IT have taken to avoid mistakes, 1 cannot 
but hope that I have rarely so failed, that serious evils will 
result from my errors. 

T could add some other prefatory remarks, which would, 
perhaps, not be useleas ; but nothing more need be added to 
enable those to judge correctly of the present work who will 
be candid and ingenuous, and who are competent judges in 
such matters. JI, therefore, conclade by offering the just 
tribute of my gratitude to Almighty God, who has given me 
strength, amidst the infirmities of age; and the pressure of 
other labours and eares, to surmount the difficulties, and bear 
the fatigue, of completing the work now given to the public, 


Gottingen 
March 23, 1755, 
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2 INTRODUCTION, 

stable and uniform, many things will occur, in the bosom of 

‘such community, tending to change its character. Hence its 

Loni eee homer h be divided into its external and its 
internal history. In this manner, the history of the christian 

community, in order to its embracing all the details, and pro- 

moting the greatest usefulness, should be divided. 

§ 3. The external history of christians, or of the christian 
community, is properly called the history of the church ; and 
embraces all the occurrences and changes, which have visibly 
befallen this sacred society. And as all communities are some- 
times prosperous, and sometimes meet with adversity, such 
also has been the lot of christians. Hence, this part of eecle- 
siastical history is fitly divided into an account of the prosper- 
ows, and of the calamitous, events which christians have ex- 


§ 4. The prosperous events, or those tending to the advance- 
ment and progress of the christian interest, proceeded either 
from the heads and leaders, or from the subordinate members, 
of this community. Its heads and leaders were, either public 
characters, such as kings, magistrates, and soyereign pontiffs ; 
or private individuals, the doctors, the learned and influential 
men. Both classes have contributed much, in all ages, to the 
increase of the church. Men in power, by their authority, 
laws, beneficence, and even by their arms, have contributed to 
establish and enlarge the church. And the doctors and men 
of learning, of genius, and eminent piety, by their vigorous and 
noble efforts, their travels, their writings, and their munificence, 
have successfully recommended the religion of Christ, to those 
ignorant of it, And common christians, by their faith, their 
constancy, their piety, their love to God and men, have in- 
duced many to become christians, 

§ 5. The calamitous events, which have befallen the church, 
arose either from the fault of christians, or from the malice and 
stratagems of their adversaries. There is abundant evidence, 
that christians themselves, and especially those who presided 
in the church, have brought, much evil upon the body, by their 
negligence, their unholy lives, and their strifes and contentions. 
‘The enemies of Christ's kingdom were also, either public, or 
pricate men. Public enemies, namely kings and magistrates, 
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§ 10. The human laws of which we speak, are prescriptions 


PS pg tg aS ig 
from custom, or from positive enactment. 


i 


pended, and with impartiality, will well repay the toil: but it 
is arduous and difficult. For the leaders of these parties have 
been treated with much injustice ; and their doctrines are mis- 

: nor is it easy to come at the truth, in the midst 
of so much darkness; since most of the writings of those 
called heretict are now lost. Those, therefore, who approach 
this part of church history, should exclude every thing invidious 
from the name, Aeretic: and should consider it as used in its 
more general sense, to denote those who were the occasion, 
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of the church, Whoever shall consider attentively the nume- 
rous, the varied, and threatening dangers, which the christian 
religion has happily surmounted, will doubtless find himself 
more established in the belief of this religion, and better pre- 
pared to withstand the assaults, the cavils, and insidious at- 
examples of virtue, with which this history abounds, are admi- 
rably suited to awaken pious emotions, and to instil the love 
of God into Inkewarm minds. Those wonderful revolutions 


and changes, which have occurred in every age of the church, 
often from small beginnings, proclaim aloud the 

God, and the instability and vanity of all human 
small advantage to know the origin of 
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it more, and to defend it better. Of the en- 
ded by this and other parts of church history, 


i 


acquiring that practical wisdom which they so much need. 
Here, the numerous mistakes of even great men, warn them 


are patterns for their imitation. And for combating errors, 
both those inveterate by age, and those of more recent growth, 
nothing, except the holy scriptures and sound reason, can be 
compared with this kind of history. I pass over other advan- 
tages which will be found by experience to result from this 
study; nor will I mention its subserviency to other branches 
of knowledge, particularly that of juri . 

§ 22. The two parts of church history, the external and the 
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people, pro-consul; in a word, with every office which con- 
ferred general power and pre-eminence in the common- 
wealth *. 

§ 2. The Roman government, if we regard only its form 
and laws, was sufficiently mild and equitable’. But the in- 
justice and avarice of the nobles and provincial governors, the 
Roman lust of conquest and dominion, and the rapacity of the 
publicans who farmed the revenues of the state’, brought in- 
calculable evils on the people. The magistrates and publicans, 
on the one hand, fleeced the people of their property ; and on 
the other, this lust of dominion required numerous armies to 
be raised in the provinces, which was oppressive to them, and 
was the occasion of almost perpetual wars and insurrections. 

§ 3. Still, this widely extended dominion of one people, or 
rather of one man, was attended with several advantages. 
First, it brought into union a multitude of nations, differing in 
customs and languages. Secondly, it gave freer access to the 
remotest nations‘. Thirdly, it gradually civilized the bar- 
barous nations ; by introducing among them the Roman laws 
and customs. Fourthly, it spread literature, the arts, and 
philosophy, in countries where they were not before cultivated. 
All these greatly aided the ambassadors of our Lord, in ful- 
filling their sacred commission *. 

§ 4. At the birth of Christ the Roman empire was much 
freer from commotions, than it had been for many years. For, 
though I cannot agree with those who think, with Orosius, that 
the temple of Janus was then shut, and the whole world in 
profound peace‘; yet there can be no doubt, that the period 
when our Saviour descended on earth, if compared with the 
preceding times, was peculiarly peaceful. And according to 

1 See Aug. Campianus de Officio ¢ — * [See P. Burmann, de Vectigalibus 
potetat ratuum Romanor. et juris- populi Romani, cap. ix. p.123, &c. Schl.) 
dictione, lib. i. cap. 1. § 2. p. 3, &e. "_ * See Nic. Bergier, Histoire des grands 
Geneva, 1725, 4to. [Memoirs of the chemins de Vempire’ Romain, 224. ed. 
court of Augudus, by Thos. Blackwell, Brussels, 1728, dto. and Everard Otto, 
vol. i. ii. to. Edinb. 1753. Schl.) de Tutela ciarem publicarum, pt. ii. 
? See Sir W. Moyle’s Essay on the p. 314. 


constitution of the Roman government, in * Origen, among others, acknow- 
hhis Posth, works, voli prl—48. Lond. ledges this? Ub. fi ade, Cleum, p. 79, 


















1798, 8vo. Scip. Maffei, Verona ilua- ed. Cantabr. [Seo also Heilmann, 

trata, lib, ii, p. 65. [Pet. Giannone, Comment. de forente literarum statu ct 

Histoire du royaume de Naples, habit od reli. Chia initia. Sc) 

vol. i. p.3, &e. SeAl.] * See Joh. Maseoni, Templum Jani, 
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; which has eaused immense con- 


ion and obscurity, in the history of the ancient. religions, 


produced numberless errors, in the works of very learned 


shipped: and they, therefore, gave the names of their own 
to the foreign deiti 
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eminent, received worship from nearly all ; and some were not. 
ashamed to pay divine honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the 
earth, the ocean, the winds, and even to diseases, to virtues 
and vices, and to almost every conceivable object,—or, at 
least, to the deities supposed to preside over these objects’. 

§ 10. The worship of these deities consisted in numerous 
ceremonies, with sacrifices, offerings, and prayers. The cere- 
monies were for the most part absurd and ridiculous ; and 
throughout, debasing, obscene, and cruel. The sscrifices and 
offerings varied according to the nature and offices of the dif- 
ferent gods‘. Most nations sacrificed animals ; and not a few 
of them, likewise, immolated human victims’. Their prayers 
were truly insipid, and void of piety both in their form and 
matter '. Over this whole worship presided, pontiff, priesta, 
and servants of the gods, divided into many classes ; and whose 
business it was, to see that the rites were duly performed. 
These were supposed to enjoy the friendship and familiar con- 
verse of the gods; and they basely abused their authority, to 
impose on the people. 

§ 11. The religious worship of most nations, was confined 
to certain places or temples?; and to certain times or stated 
days. In the temples, [and groves,] the statues and images of 
their gods were placed ; and these images were supposed to be 
animated, in an inexplicable manner, by the gods themselves. 
For, senseless as these worshippers of imaginary gods truly 
were, they did not wish to be accounted worshippers of lifeless 
substances, brass, stone, and wood ; but of a deity, which they 
maintained to be present in the image, provided it was conse- 
crated in due form’. 


__7 See the learned work of G. J. Voas- 






ar DHidoire, par VAbbE r, 
aris 1738—A0. 8 vol. 12mo. and Fr. 
Creutzer’s Symbolik u. Mythologie der 
alten Vilker, besonders der Griechen. 
bee. uu. Darmst, 1810-12. 4 vols. 8vo. 

r. 

"See J. Saubertus, de Sucrificiie 
Veterum ; republished by T. Crenius, 
L. Bat. 1699. 8vo. 

* See II. ‘Columna, ad Fragmenta 
Enwii, p. 29. and J. Saubertus, de 
Sacrificits Vt. eap. xxi. p. 455. 


1 Sce Matt. Browerius a Niedeck, 
de Adorationibus eeterum Populorem, 
Traj. 1711. 8vo. [and Saubertus, whi 
supra, p. 348, &e.  Schl.] 

1 [Some nations were without 
temples, such as the Persians, Gauls, 
Germans, and Britons, who performed 
their religious worship in the open air, 
or in the shady retreats of consecrated 
groves.” Mad.) 

® Arnobius, ade, Gentes, lib. vi. p. 
264,04, Herald. Angustin, de Cntate 

33. Opp. tom. vii. p. 
Ti eat Beacdict “Julian, Misopogon. 
p- 361, ed. Spanheim. 
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mortals in power, and as exempt from death ; but in all things 
else, as on a level with us. In the nact place, the ministers of 
this religion, neither by precept, nor by example, exhorted 
the people to lead honest and virtuous lives ; but gave them to 
understand, that all the homage required of them by the gods, 
was comprised in the observance of the traditional rites and 
ceremonies’. And lastly, the doctrines inculcated, respecting 
the rewards of the righteous and the punishments of the 
wicked, in the future world, were some of them dubious and 
uncertain, and others more adapted to promote vice than 
virtue‘. Hence the wiser pagans themselves, about the time 
of the Saviour’s birth, contemned and ridiculed the whole 
system. 

§ 14. And hence a universal corruption of morals prevailed, 
and crimes which at this day cannot be named, with decency, 
were then practised with entire impunity*. Those who would 
see proof of this, may read Juvenal and Persius among the 
Latins, and Lucian among the Greeks : or, if this seems too 
painful, let them reflect on the gladiatorial shows, and un- 
natural lusts, the facility of divorce, both among Greeks and 
Romans, the custom of exposing infants and procuring abor- 
tions, and the stews consecrated to the gods ;—against all 
which, the laws raised no obstructions '. 

Preach tramntonct PattatertoLoe only 6 sontnuel ‘iclgens Teves 
of nature and nations, § vi. [Yetthere lusts, How could such hopes excite to 


were some intelligent pagans who bad virtuet—Moreover, the doctrine of 
better views, as Socrates and the 


younger Pliny. The latter in his Pane- 
gyrio on Trajan, cap. 3. n. 5. says: 
‘Animadverto,—etiam Deos ipeos, non 
tam accuratis adorantium precibus, 
quam innocentia et sanctitate lretari : 
gratioremque existimari, qui delubris 
‘eorum puram castamque mentem, 
qui meditatum carmen intulerit, Sell.) 
* [What the Greeks and Romans 
said of the Elysian Fields, was not on} 
fabulous in its very aspect, but it =e 
out the prospect of voluptuous plea- 
sures, oppored to true virtue. The 
more northern nations promised a 
happy immortality only to those who 
themselves by a martial 
spirit and the slaughter of numerous 
foes ; that is, to the enemies of man- 
kind. And the eternal bliss, which 


even these rewards and punishments, 
was not an article of ‘ack an 
Greeks and Romans ; but every one 
believed what he pleased concerning it : 
and, at the time of Christ's birth, the 
followers of Epicurus were numerous, 
and while many denied, most others 
dented, the reality of future retribu- 
ist. lib. v. 64, Sal- 
in ast, Ball feta, —Schl.] 


oi Syprian, Epi, i. p. 2 0d, Balux 
the debased morals 
otis pagans. See also Cornelii Adami 


Exercit. de malis Romanorum ante provdi- 





4to, [and, what is still better authority, 
St. Paul fo the Romane, chap. i. passim, 


Tr) 
1"[On the subject of this and several 
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whose interests were promoted by the extinction of the inhuman 
rites of the barbarous nations ; and the levity of those nations, 
and their desire to please their masters, favoured the object *. 

§ 18. The most prominent religions beyond the bounds of 
the Roman empire, may be divided into two classes, the civil 
and the military. To the first class, belong the religions of 
most of the oriental nations, especially of the Persians, the 
Egyptians, and the Indians. For, whoever carefully inspects 
their religions, will see that they are adapted merely to answer 
political objects ; to protect the dignity and authority of kings, 
to preserve the public tranquillity, and to promote the civil 
virtues. To the second class, must be referred the religions 
of the northern nations. For all that was inculcated, among 
the Germans, Britons, Celts, Goths, &c. respecting the gods 
and the worship due to them, was evidently suited to awaken 
and to cherish the military virtues, fortitude, bravery, and 
contempt of death. A careful examination of these religions 
will fully verify these statements. 

§ 19. No nation was so rude and barbarous, as not to con- 
tain some persons who had sagacity to discern the absurdity of 
the popular religions. But some of these men lacked the 
power and authority, others the disposition, and all the wisdom, 
necessary to produce a reformation. This could not well be 
better illustrated, than it is by the attempts to reform the 
vulgar superstitions made by the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers. They advanced many tolerably correct ideas respect- 
ing the divine nature and moral duties ; and with some success, 
they exposed the errors of the prevailing religion ; but all was 
80 intermixed with wild and baseless speculations, as clearly to 
show that it belongs to God only, and not to men, to teach the 
truth undebased and free from errors. 

§ 20. Among the more civilized nations, at the time the Son 
of God appeared, two species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, 
the Grecian, which was also adopted by the Romans; and the 
oriental, which had many followers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and among the Jews. The former was appropriately 
called philosophy: the latter, by such as spoke Greck, was 


3 (Strabo, Gengraph. lib. ix, p. 189, &e. Sell.] 
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These two sects, when Jesus was born, were very numerous 
and influential ; being favoured by men of rank especially, and 


by nearly all the opulent’. 


§ 22. To the second class, belong the Aristotelians, Stoics, 
and Platonics; none of whom spoke of God, religion, and 
moral duties, in a manner to be of much service to mankind. 
The god of Aristotle is like the principle of motion in a machine. 


became indeed sceptical ; especially 
those of the Middle Academy. Some 
real Pyrrhonista, likewise, ascumed the 
name of Academics. Still it is probable, 
the great body of Academics, like 
Cicero, who is accounted one of them, 
merely held that all human knowledge 
in imperfect; that is, falls short of cer- 
tainty that ofcourse, we ar obliged 
in all cases, to act uy tien 5 
which there are different degrees. r-] 

* The Epicureans were the most 
numerous of the two. See Cicero, de 
Finibus bonor. et malor. lib. i. cap. 7. 
ib. fi. cap. 14. and Digput. Tuscul. lib. 
vy. eap. 10. Hence Juvenal, Satyr. 
¥. 86, fe. thus complains cf the many 
atheists at Rome : 

Sunt in fortune qui casibus omnia 





ponant, 

Et nullo credant mundum rectore 
moveri, 

Natura volvente vices et lucis et 
anni: 

Atque ‘ideo intrepidi qumecunque 





hese sections, is 


fore, I would aim 60 to soften his pic- 
tures, that the less informed reader 
may hot be misled. This, I am per- 
suaded, Dr. Mosheim ould’ hicboelt 
approve 5 may be inferred from the 
following long note, inserted apparently 
for such & purpose, in the parallel 
tage of his’ Commentarii de Reb. Chri. 
ante Contant. p. 17, 18. “ Cpa 
agree with those who maintain, that 
every one of the philosophers of ‘those 
1e8, even such as discoursed well on 
ious subjects, were hostile to all 
religion. I think those leaned moderns 
have too far, who have endca- 
voured to prove, that every sect of the 
Philosophers cither openly or coverty, 
aimed to rip up the foundations of all 








religion. Are we to believe, that not 
‘one of the many great and worthy men 
of those times, however free from ill 
intentions, was so fortunate as to make 
1 proper use of his reason! Must all 
those who professed theism, and spoke 
sublimely of the divine perfections, be 
as impostors, who said one 
thing, and meant another! Yet the 
celebrated and acute W. Warburton, 
to mention no others, lately expended 
touch ingenuity and fearning to bring 
us to such conclusions. See his very 
Glaborate and noted work entitled The 
Divine legation, Ge, vol. i. p. 398, &e. 
and p. 419, &e. He would have us 
think, that all 
taught the ‘mmortaity 


the soul, 
secretly denied it ; that they held nature 
to be the only deity ; and human souls 


to be particles, severed from the souls 
of the world, to which they return at 
the death of the body. Tut not to 
roention that he cite only Grecian phi 
losophers, while other nations had t 
philosophers also, differing widely from 
the Grecian ; the renowned author 
depends not on plain and explicit testi- 
mony, which seems requisite to justify 
#0 heavy a charge, but merely on con- 
jectures, on single examples, and on 
inferences from the doctrines held by 
certain philosophers. If this kind of 
proof be allowed, if single instances, 
and inferences, are sufficient to convict 
men of duplicity, when no shadow of 
suspi in their language, 
wh» will be found innocent t Though 
but an ordinary man, and far inferior 
to Warburton, yet I could prove, that 
all the theologians in Christendom dis- 
believe, utterly, what they teach in 
public ; and that they covertly aim to 
instil the n of impiety into men’s 
minds ; ‘fT might be allowed to awail 
them in the manner this learned writer 
assails the philosophers.” 7'r.] 
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as destitute of several perfections ‘, and as limited to a certain 
place. His doctrine concerning demons and the human soul, 
is singularly adapted to produce and encourage superstition *. 
Nor will his system of morals command very high estimation, 
if we examine it in all its parts, and inquire into ita first prin- 
ciples *. 

§ 25. As all these sects held many things inconsistent with 
sound reason, and were addicted to never-ending contentions 
and debates, some moderate and well-disposed men concluded 
to follow none of them implicitly, but to glean from all, what- 
ever was good and consonant to reason, and reject the rest. 
Hence originated in Egypt, and particularly at Alexandria, a 
new mode of philosophising, called the eclectic’. One Potamon 
of Alexandria has been represented as its author; but the 
subject has its difficulties *. That this sect flourished at Alex- 
andria, in the age of our Saviour, is manifest from the Jewish 
Philo, who philosophised according to its principles’. These 
Eclectics held Plato in the highest estimation ; but they un- 


4 [He ascribed to God, neither omni- 


potence, nor omnipresence, nor omni- 
Acience. Scll.]—But Dr. Maclaine here 
enters his dissent. He says : “AU the 
divine perfections are frequently ac- 
knowlodged by thatphiloopher.” {wish 
he had given proof of this assertion, if 
he was able to make it good. Tr.) 

4 [He believed that God employs 
good and evil demons, in the govern- 
ment of the world ; and that men can 
are Seems i te deo A 

n believing this, may easil 
To regard idolatry aa'not altogether ix- 
rational. Schl. 

© The defects of the Platonic philo- 
sophy are copiously, but not very ac- 
curately, depicted by Fran. Baltus, in 
a French work, Défense des peres ac- 
custe de Platonieme, Paris 1711, Ato. 
[Plato has, moreover, been accused of 
Spinozism.’ For Bale (Continuation des 
pensten dicerses mur la Comite, &c. cap. 
325.) and Gundling, (in Ovi, Tac. 2. 
and in Gundlingianis. Th. 43. 45.) tax 
him with confounding God with matter. 
But Zimmerman (Opuscula, tom. i. p. 
762, &c.) and the clder Schelhorn 
(Amernitedt, litterar. tom. ix., xii., and 
iii.) have defended the character of 








7 [“ The Eclectic philosophy is 20 


-called from its professing to select the 
better 


of the systems invented 
before it, and to digest these into one 
consistent doctrine.” Newman's Arians 
Oe Rowrch Century, Lond. 1833, p. 
’ wk Brucker, Historia orit. philos. 
tom. ii. p. 193. has shown, that in re- 
rn to the controversies maintained 
Heumann, Haseus, and others, re- 
ting this nearly unknown Potamon, 
1¢ prol Eebaialiy is, that he lived about 
e second century ; that 
his specolatons had little effect ; and 
that Ammonius is to be regarded as tho 
founder of the Eclectic sect. Yet this 
will not forbid our believing, what 
Brucker himself admits, that there 
were some Grecian philosophers, as 
boris be the times of Christ, who specu- 
very much, as the Eclectics after- 
wards did ; though the few followers 
they had, did not merit the title of a 
sect. Schl.) 
® [For he philosophised in the man- 
ner of Clemens Alex., Origen, and the 
other christian doctors, who wero cer- 
tainly Eclectica. For the most part, he 
follows Plato: and hence many account 
him a pure Platonist. But he often 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE JEWS AT THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


§ 1. Herod the Great then reigned.—§ 2. State of the Jews after his death.— 
§ 3. Their troubles and calamities—§ 4. which were increased by their lcad- 
ing men.—§ 5. Their religion greatly corrupted, both among the common peo- 
ple—§ 6. and among their teachers, who, were divided into three secta— 
§ 7. Their dissensions.—§ 8. Their toleration of each other—§ 9. The Es- 
venes.—§ 10. The Therapeuts:—§ 11. Moral doctrines of these sects. — 
§ 12. Low state of religion among the people—§ 13. The Cabala, a source of 
error—§ 14, Their form of worship debased by pagan ritea—§ 15. Causes 
of the corruption of the nation.—§ 16.—Yet religion not wholly extinct. — 
$17. The Samaritans. —§ 18. State of the Jews out of Palestine. 


§ 1. Tue state of the Jewish people, among whom the Sa- 
viour chose to be born, was little better than that of other 
nations. Herod, whose crimes procured him the title of the 
Great, then governed, or rather oppressed the nation ; being 
a tributary king under the Romans. He drew on himself 
universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, and wars; and 
exhausted the wealth of the unhappy nation, by his mad lux- 
ury, his excessive magnificence, and his immoderate largesses. 
Under his administration, Roman luxury and great licentious- 
ness spread over Palestine’. In religion, he was professedly 
a Jew; but he copied the manners of those who despise all 
ion. 

§ 2. On the death of this tyrant, the Romans allowed Arche- 
laus, his son, with the title of Exarch, to reign over half of 
Palestine ; [viz. Judea, Samaria, and Idumea;] the other half 
was divided between two other sons of Herod, Antipas and 
Philip. Archelaus copied after the vices of his father ; and 
was, therefore, in the tenth year of his reign, publicly accused 
before Augustus, and deprived of his crown’. The countries 

" See Christ. Noldii Historia Idumaa, the Jewish historian, Fl. Josephus, in 
in Havercamp’s edit. of Josephus, tom. his Ware of the Jews. 

ii, p. 333, &c. Ja, Basnage, Histoire  * [Josephus, Antig. Jud. lib. xvii 
des Juifs, tom. i. pt.i. p. 27, &e. H. |. Jud. 
Norris, Cornotaph. Pisan. ii, 6. H. Pri “Sckl.—Archelaus was. ad ly 
deaux, Connerions, &¢. pt. ii, lib. punished by the confiscation of all his 
Chr. Cellarius, Historia Herod ty, and by banishment to Vienne, 
his Diss, Acad. pt. i. and especially, EGaul” Ea} 
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not, however, such a one as God had promised, but a powerful 
warrior, and a vindicator of their national liberties‘. All 
placed the sum of religion in an observance of the Mosaic 
ritual, and in certain external duties towards their own coun- 
trymen. All excluded the rest of mankind from the hope of 
salvation ; and of course, whenever they dared, treated them 
with hatred and inhumanity’. To these fruitful sources of 
vice, must be added various absurd and superstitious opinions, 
concerning the divine nature, genii, magic, &c. which they had 
partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and 
partly imbibed from the neighbouring Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Arabians‘. 

§ 6. The learned, who pretended to a superior knowledge 
of the law and of theology, were divided into various sects and 
parties’; among which, threes were most numerous and influ- 
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4 [This is proved by J. Basnage, 
Hist. des Juifs, tom. v. cap. 10. That 
not only the Pharisecs, but all Jews, of 
whatever sect, both in and out of Pa- 
letine, were expecting » Menrine 5 is 
shown by Dr. Mosheim, in his Com- 
mentt, de Reb, Chri. &¢. p. 40., from 
the following texts, John 


indicate my assertion, that Epi- 
phaniue’s account of the Jewish sects, 
in the beginning of his book de Hsre- 
sibus, is not, probably, altogether un- 
true; I will offer a conjecture, which, 
the more T consider it, the more im 
portant it appears. ropose it for 
The consideration of tho learned. Tt 











x. 24, &e.; xii. 34; Matt. 
xxi. 95 xxvi. 63, &e. Schl] 

* [Hence other nations, not without 
reason, accounted the Jews as enemies 
of mankind, See the examples col- 
lected by J. Elsner, Obeereatt. Sacr. in 
N. T., tom. ii. p. 274. Schl] 

© [See Th. Gale, Obeerce. ad Jambli- 
chum, de Myster. Boyt. p. 206 ; and 
G. Sale, Preface to his Eng. transl. of 
the Koran, p. 72. Even Josephus, 
Antig. Ji i. c. 7. § 2. admits 
that the Jewish religion was corrupted 
among the Babylonians. Sch/.] 

1 Besides the three more noted 
there were others, unguestionably, 
among the Jews. The Herodians are 
mentioned in the sacred volume ; the 
Gaulonites, by Josephus ; and other 
sects by Epiphanius, and by Hegesip- 
pus in Eusebius ; all of which cannot 
be eup| to be mere fictions. [Dr. 
Mocheim’s additional remarks on this 
subject, in his Comment. de Reb. Chr. 
aute C.'M. p. 4845. well deserve in- 
sertion here. ‘They are as follows :— 






may, perhaps, serve to remove some 
obscurities from ancient ecclesiastical 
history. Epiphanius states, that there 
was among the Jews a sect of Hemero- 
baptiste ; who had this peculiarity, that 
they washed themselves daily. The 
same sect is mentioned by an ancient 
writer, Hogesippus, quoted by Euse- 
dius, Hist, iv. cap. 22, and 
by Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Trypk. p. 
245,ed. Jebb, though the latter: abides 
the name, calling them Buptits. Nor 
is this sect omitted in the Index of 
Heresies, falsely ascribed to Jerome. 
‘The author of the Clementina, Homil. ii. 
¢. 23. says, The founder of the sect 
was named John, and he had twelve 
apostles, and thirty chief men, to aid 
him, The same account occurs in tho 
Epitome m Petri, § 26. which is 
subjoined to the Clewcntina. Either 
no credit is due to any ancient history, 
or these numerous and very ancient 
witnesses, who cannot be suspected of 
fraud or ignorance, must be believed 
when they assert, that there was a sect 


1 
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knowledge of the Essenes, we are indebted to Josephuwand Philo. 
These principal sects agreed, “indeed, reapecting the fundar 
mental principles of the Jewish religion; but respecting ques- 
tions of the highest importance, and such as relate to the sal- 
vation of the soul, they were engaged in endless contentions. 
The pernicious effects on the common people, of these dissen- 
sions of the learned, may be easily conceived. 

§ 7. They disagreed first, respecting the Jaw itself, or the 
tule which God had given them. The Pharisees superadded 
to the written law, an oral or unwritten law, handed down by 
tradition’: which both the Sadducees and the Essenes rejected, 
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adhering only to the written law. 


‘oppressions of the Mahometans ; and 
finding these things not inconsistent 
with their faith, and being unable, from 
their extreme ignorance,to refute them, 
they emb and still retain them. 
What degree of weight this supposition 
of mine deserves, will better appear 
when the sacred books of this people, 
and especially the book said to be writ- 
ten by their founder John, shall be 
published. ‘These were, a few 

‘since, introduced into the king’s library 
‘at Paris; 80 that we may hope the 
learned will, sooner or later, have ac- 
cess to them.”—These sacred books of 
the Sabians of Hedshar in Persia, have 
been examined with considerable care ; 
see among others M. Nocberg, de reli- 
giome et ling, Sabcrorum, in Commentt, 
‘Societ. Reg. Scient. Gotting. 1780. The 
most probable conclusion is, that this 
people are not to be classed among 
Jews, Christians, or Mahometans; but 
are of uncertain origin, and have a 
religion of their own, compounded of 
Judaism, Christianity, Parsism, and 
Islamism. For a list of the writers 
who treat of them, see Néeselts. An- 
weituny, &. § 474; and Stiudlin’s 
Hirt a ic, vol. ii pag. 705. 

re] 

*'It was said, that when Moses re- 
turned frum Sinai to his tent, “he 
brought both these laws with him, and 
delivered them unto the people of Is- 
rael in this manner. He Aaron 
unto him, and first delivered to him 
the teat, which was to be the written law, 
and after that the interpretation of it, 
which was the oral law, in the same 


They differed also respect- 


order as he received both from God in 
the mount. Then Aaron arising, and 
seating himself at the right hand of 
‘Moses, Eleazar and Ithamar, bis sons, 
went next in, and being taught both 
these laws at the feet of the prophet, 
in the same manner as Aaron had been, 
they also arose and seated themselves, 
the one on the left hand of Moses, and 
the other on the right hand of Aaron ; 
and then the seventy elders, who con- 
atituted the Sanhedrim, or great senate 
of the nation, went in, and being taught 
by Moves both these laws in the same 
manner, they also seated themselves in 
the tent ; and then entered in all such 
of the people as were desirous of know- 
ing the law of God, and were tanght 
in the same manner: after this, Moses 
withdrawing, Aaron repeated the whole 
of both laws, as he had heard it from 
him, and also withdrew, and then Ele- 
azar and Ithamar repeated the eame, 
and on their withdrawing, the seventy 
elders made the same repetition to the 
people then present ; 20 that each of 
them, having heard both these laws 
repeated to them four times, they all 
had it thereby firmly fixed in their 
memories : and that they then dispersed 
themselves among the whole congrega- 
tion, and communicated to all the peo- 
ple of Israel what had thus been de- 
livered unto them by the prophet of 
God: that they did put the text into 
writing, but the interpretation of it 
they delivered down only by word of 











mouth to the succeeding generations.” 
—Prideaux, Connections, Lond. 1720. i. 
256. Ed.) 
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§ 9. The Eesenes could more easily avoid contention with 
the others, because they lived, for the most part, in retired 
places, and remote from intercourse with mankind. This sect, 
which was dispersed over Syria, Egypt, and the neighbouring 
countries, held religion to consist in silence, and meditation ; 
and they endeavoured, by a strict. mode of life, and by various 
observances, borrowed, it would seem, from the Egyptians *, 
to raise themselves to higher degrees of virtue. Yet they 
were not all of the same sentiments. Some lived in celibacy ; 
and made it their care to instruct and educate the children 
of others. Others married wives—not to gratify their natural 
propensities, but solely to propagate the human race’. Those 
who lived in Syria, held that God may be propitiated by sacri- 
fices : yet that they must be offered in a very different manner 
from what was common among the Jews: whence it appears, 
they did not reject the literal sense of the Mosaic law. But 
those who inhabited the deserts of Egypt, maintained that no 
sacrifice should be presented to God, except that of a com- 
posed mind, absorbed in the contemplation of divine things ; 
which shows that they put an allegorical sense upon the whole 
Jewish law *. 

§ 10. The Therapeutas, of whom Philo wrote a whole book’, 
are commonly reckoned a branch of the Essene family ; whence 
the distinction of practical and theoretical Essenes. But whe- 
ther this classification is correct, may be doubted. For nothing 
is discoverable in the customs or institutions of the Therapeute, 
which evinces absolutely that they were a branch of the Es- 
senes; nor has Philo so represented them. Who can deny 
that other fanatical Jews, besides Essenes, might unite toge- 
ther and form a society! But I agree entirely with those who 
regard the Therapeutz as being Jews, claiming to be true dis- 
ciples of Moses ; and as being neither christians nor Egypt- 
ians. In reality, they were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, 
who led a life incongruous, alike, with the law of Moses and 
with sober reason *. 


? See Lu. Holstenius, Notes on Por- Eaaay, de vera Notions cana Domini, 
gery, 4 de Vita Pythagora, p. 11. ed. P. 4 tabjoined to his Indlaawal Sten, 
* Phil lo, de Vita contemplatioa, in his 
? [See Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib, Works, p. 889. 
ii c. 8.§ 13. ScAl.] $ The principal writers concerning 
* See Mosheim’s note on Cudworth’s the Therapeuts, are mentioned by 
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gatives of the wise were involved in such darkness and such 
altercations, who can doubt that the religion and piety of the 
common people was in a low and debased state? They were 
sunk in deplorable ignorance of divine things ; and they sup- 
posed that they rendered themselves acceptable to God, by 
their attention to sacrifices, ablutions, and the other cere- 
monies prescribed by Moses. From this two-fold source, flowed 
those polluted morals, and that profligate life, which charaec- 
terized the greater part of the Jews, while Christ lived among 
them '. Hence our Saviour compared the people to wandering 
sheep, who had no shepherd; Matt. x. 6; xv. 24. and their 
teachers to blind men, who attempt to guide others, when they 
cannot guide themselves; Matt. xv. 14. John ix. 39. 

§ 13. To all these stains on the character of the Jews when 
Christ came among them, must be added, the attachment of 
many of them to the oriental philosophy in regard to the origin 
of the world, and to the indubitable offspring of that philosophy, 
the Cabdala*. That many Jews were infected with this system, 
both the sacred books of the New Testament, and the early 
history of the christian church, prove undeniably*. It is cer- 
tain, that the founders of several Gnostic sects were Jews. The 
followers of this philosophy must, necessarily, have differed from 
the other Jews, in their views of the God of the Old Testament, 
and in their views of Moses, of the creation, and of the Mes- 
siah. For they held the creator of the world to be a different, 
being from the supreme God; and believed, that the Messiah 
was to destroy the domination of the former over the human 
race. From such opinions, a monstrous system must have been 
formed, widely different from the genuine religion of the Jews. 

§ 14. The outward forms of worship established by Moses, 
were less corrupted than the other parts of religion. Yet very 


1 [A striking paseage relative to the these dotages, yet inthetrueand, 
vicious lives of the Jews in ourSaviour’s meaning of the word, the Cabbala ae 
time, occurs in Josephus, Bell. Jud. tends to all manner of traditions, which 
ib: x6. 13.§6. Schl.) are of the interpretative part of the He- 
* [“ Although the word Cabbala be brew Scriptures, and the Cabbalias is 
now restrained to signify the mystical thegeneral nameof allthose whoprofews- 
interpretations of the Seri eiptoree, only, ed the study and knowledge of them.” 
sale the common usage of spcech now +—Prideaux, Connections, i. 278. Ed.] 
the Jews, they al alone are called? See J.C ‘Wolf, Biblioth. Ebraica, 
Cabha fists who give themsclves up to vol. ii. I. vii. c. i. § 9. p. 206. 
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rary men instructed the youth, in both divine and human 
Imowledge*. No one can doubt, that these institutions had 
considerable influence to preserve the law inviolate, and to 
check in some degree the progress of wickedness. 

§ 17. The Samaritans, who worshipped on mount Gerizim, 
and lived in virulent hostility with their neighbours, the Jews, 
were equally oppressed; and were, in an equal degree, the 
authors of their own calamities. It appears from the history 
of those times, that the Samaritans suffered as much as the 
Jews did, from the machinations of factious and unprincipled 
men ; though, perhaps, they had fewer religious sects. That 
their religion was less pure than the Jewish, Christ himself 
testifies. John iv. 22. Yet they seem to have had more cor- 
rect views of the offices of the Messiah, than the greater part 
of the Jews. John iv. 25. Though we are not to believe all 
that the Jews have said respecting their opinions, yet it is un- 
deniable, that the Samaritans adulterated the pure doctrines of 
the Old Testament, with profane mixtures of pagan errors‘. 

§ 18. The narrow limits of Palestine, could not contain the 
very numerous nation of the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour 
was born, there was almost no considerable province, which did 
not contain a large number of Jews, who lived by their traffic 
and by mechanic trades. These Jews, in the countries beyond 
Palestine, were protected against the violence and abuse of the 
inhabitants, by public laws, and by the injunctions of the magis- 
trates‘. Yet they were, in most places, exceedingly odious to 
the mass of people, on account of their singularity as to religion 
and customs. The special providence of God, is undoubtedly 
to be recognized, in the dispersion of this people, (who were the 


* Soe Camp. Vitringa, de Synagoga 
Vetere, \.ili, c.v. and l,i, e.¥. vii, 
[Prideaux, Connections, &e. pt.i. b.vi. 
anno 445. Tr.] 

* The principal writers concernin; 
the Samaritans, are enumerated by J. 
G. Carpzov, Critica Sacra Vet. Test. 
Fae, WEP 08, (The most va- 
luable are Chr. Cellarius, Hist, geatis 
Samarit, in his Diss. Acad. p. 109, &c. 
Joh. Morin, Antig. eccles. orient. 
Basnage, Iigire des Juifs, tor 
lib. ii. c. 1-13. H. Reland, de 
maritanis, in his Diss. Miscell. pt. ii. 











(H, Pridenns, Consetions) and Baum- 
garten, Geschichte der Religi rt, pe 
274, &e. Schl.) fishes 

®’Seo Ja. Gronovius, Deorda Romana. 
4 Asiatica pro Juderis, ad caltum dici- 
num per Asice Minoris urbes secure obs- 
undum, Lugd. Bat. 1712. 8vo. [For 
a candid and faithful account of the 
state of the Jews, both in Palestine 
and out of it, the English reader is re- 
ferred to Lardner's Credibility of the 
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consequence is it, that we know not the year or day when this 
light first shone, since we fully know, that it has appeared, and 
that there is no obstacle to our enjoying its splendour and its 
warmth £ 

§ 2. An account of the birth, lineage, family, and parents of 
Christ, is left us by the four inspired writers who give the his- 
tory of his life. But they say very little respecting his child- 
hood and youth. When a young child he was rescued from 
the cruelty of Herod, by the flight into Egypt. Matt. ii. 13. 
‘When twelve years of age, he disputed publicly in the temple, 
with the most learned Jewish doctors, upon religious subjects. 
Afterwards, till he was thirty years of age, hedived with his 
parents, as a dutiful and affectionate son. Luke ii. 51, 52. 





birth, there are two principal data, af- 
forded by the Evangelista. I. It is 


clear, from Matt. ii. 1, &c. that Christ 
was born before the death of Herod the 
Great, who died about Easter, in the 





ber next before Herod's death, it must 
have been in the year of Rome 748 or 
749 ; and of course, four, if not five 
years anterior to the Dionysian or vul- 
era. II. It is probable, from Lu. 

iii. 1, 2, 23, that Jesus was about thirty 
years of age, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cesar. Now the 
reign of Tiberius may be considered a8 
‘commencing at the time he became 
sole emperor, in August of the year of 
Rome 767 ; or, (as there is sore rea- 
son to suppose, that Augustus made 
him partner in the government two 
pears before he died) we may begin 
is reign in the year of Rome 765. 
‘The 15th year of Tiberius will, there- 
fore, be either the year of Rome 781, 
or 779. From which deduct 30, and 
we have the year of Rome 751 or 749, 
for the year of Christ’s birth ; the for- 
mer two, and the latter four years 
earlier than the Dionysian computation. 
—Comparing these results with those 
obtained from the death of Herod, it is 
generally suppored, the true era of 
Christ’s birth was the year of Rome 
749, or four years before the vulgar 
era. But the conclusion is not certain, 
there is uncertainty in the 


data. (1) It is not certain, that we 
‘ought to reckon Tiberius’ reign as be- 
ginning two years before the death of 
‘Augustus. (2) Luke saya “ about thirty 
years of age.” This is indefinite, and 
may be understood of 29, 30, or 31 
years. (3) It is not certain in which 
‘of the two years mentioned Herod 
died ; nor how long before that event, 
the Saviour was born, ing the 
month and day of Christ's birth, we are 
left almost wholly to conjecture. The 
disagreement of the early fathers is 
evidence, that the day was not celebra- 
ted as a festival in the apostolic times. 
Tr—The particulars of this disagree- 
ment may be seen in Bingham’s Anti- 
quities of the Chridian Church, vol 
p. 302. Lond.1726. It is, undoubtedly, 
not possible to prove that the festival 
was observed under the Aj les, al- 
though many learned men have been 
of that opinion ; but of its very high 
antiquity there is no question ; and one 
reason of the uncertainty respecting it 
may have, come from, the varying 
unages of the East and the West. ‘The 
former celebrated all in one day, viz, 
the sixth of January, Christ’s incarns- 
tion, the star that shone over the place 
of his nativity, the appearance of the 
Holy Ghost at his baptism, and the 
manifestation of his divinity by the 
change of water into wine, at Cana of 
Galilee. The Latin Church celebrated 
the nativity on the 25th of December, 
and the Epiphany, as a distinct festi- 
val. Ea] 
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racter, and such as accorded with the nature of his mission, he 
placed the truth of the religion he taught, beyond all contro- 


versy. 

§ 5. As this religion was to be propagated throughout the 
world, it was necessary for him to select some persons to be 
his constant companions and intimates; who should be able 
to state and testify to posterity, and to the remotest nations, 
with the greatest assurance and authority, the events of his 
life, his miracles, and his whole system of doctrine. Therefore, 
from the Jews about him, he chose twelve m whom 
he distinguished from the rest by the title of Apostle. They 
were plebeians, poor, and illiterate ; for he woubl not employ the 
rich, the eloquent, and the learned; lest the success of their 
mission should be ascribed to natural causes, and to human 
means. 1 Cor. i. 21. These he once sent forth among the 
Jews, during his lifetime; Matt. x. 7, but afterwards, he re- 
tained them constantly near him; that they might witness all 
that he said or did‘. But, that the people might not lack re- 
ligious instruction, he commissioned seventy other disciples, to 
travel at large through Judea. Luke x. 1. 

§ 6. The learned have inquired why the Saviour appointed 
just twelve, neither more nor less, to be apostles; and seventy 
to be his disciples ; and various conjectures are offered on the 
subject. 

But as it is manifest from the words of Christ himself, Matt. 
xix. 28; Luke xxii. 80, that the number of the apostles had 
reference to the number of the tribes of Israel, there can scarcely 
be a doubt that he wished to indicate to the Jews, that he was 


* [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in 
the parallel of his Comment. de 
Rebus Chr. ante C. M. p. 49. the sub- 
stance of which is this. The title 
Apostles was given to those principal 
men, whom the high priests retained 
as their private counsellors; and whom 
they occasionally sent as their legates 
to the foreign Jews ; either to collect 
the yearly tax for the temple, or to 
execute other commissions. We have 
not, indeed a dinect testimony athand, 

wing that the title of apostles was 
fiven Ae mock legates of the high 
Priests in the daya of Christ. Yet 
there is intimation of this in Gal. i. 1, 


and Jerome so understood the passage. 
Sec his Comment., &c., Opp. tom. ix. 
p. 124. And that after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the legates of the 
Jewish Patriarchs (who stood in the 
place of high Priests) were called apo- 
stles, is fall i proved. ‘See Jerome, ubi 
supra, and Eusebius on Joa. ch. xviii. 2. 
See also Ja. Godefroi on Cod. Theodos. 
tom. vi. p. 251. ed. Ritter. Dion. Pe- 
tavius, on Epiphan, ad Hares. xxx. P. 
Weeseling, de Arckontibus Jud. p. 91. 
Walch (of Getting.) Hit: Patriarch. 
Jud., and Suieer, . Eooles, tom. 
ip. 477. Tr] 
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the Son of God: but the leading men, especially the Pharisees 
and the chief priests, whose vices and crimes he freely re- 
proved, plotted against his life; being fearful of losing their 
honours and privileges, if Christ should continue publicly to 
preach. For a long time the machinations of these ungodly 
men were ineffectual. But at last, his ungrateful disciple, 
Judas, disclosing the place of his master’s nocturnal retire- 
ment, he was seized by soldiers, at the command of the Sanhe- 
drim, and ordered to be tried for his life. 

§ 9. He was first arraigned before the Jewish high priest 
and senate, where he was accused of having violated the law, 
and blasphemed the majesty of God. Thence he was dragged 
to the tribunal of Pilate, the Roman procurator ; and there 
accused of sedition, and of treason against Cesar. Neither of 
these accusations could have satisfied fair and upright judges. 
But the clamours of the people, which were instigated by the 
irreligious priests, compelled Pilate, though reluctantly, to pass 
sentence of death upon him. He, as he had come into our 
world to make expiation for the sins of men, and knew that all 
the objects of his abode among them were accomplished, volun- 
tarily submitted to be nailed to a cross, on which he yielded 
up his spotless soul to God. 

§ 10. On the third day after his burial, he re-assumed life, 
which he had voluntarily laid down ; and showing himself alive, 
he made it manifest, that man is no longer insolvent to divine 
justice’. He now continued forty days with his disciples, em- 
ploying the time very much in giving them instruction. To his 
enemies he would not appear visibly ; among other reasons, 
one was, that he knew those unprincipled men who had before 
accused him of sorcery, would impudently affirm, that only a 
spectre appeared, bearing his likeness, and produced by the 
power of the devil. At length, in the presence of his disciples, 
he ascended up to heaven, after commissioning them to preach 
the Gospel to all nations. 


* [“ And rising from the dead, de- phant act, ha the diving justice was 
clared to the universe, by that trium- satisfied.” Ea} 
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Acts i. 8. And here too, they gathered a christian church. 
Acts viii. 14. Lastly, after spending many years at Jeru- 
salem, and regulating and confirming the churches of Christ in 
Palestine and the neighbouring regions, they travelled abroad 
among various nations, their labours being every where at- 
tended with the greatest success’. 

§ 3. The first care of the apostles after the Saviour’s ascen- 
sion was, to complete the number of twelve apostles established 
by Christ, by electing a more worthy person to the place of 
Judas, who had laid violent hands on himself. Therefore, the 
little company of Christ’s servants at Jerusalem being assem- 
bled, two men, the most noted for their piety and faith in 
Christ, Barnabas and Matthias were proposed, as the most 
worthy of that office. One of these, Matthias, being designated 
by lot, as it is commonly supposed, or elected by the major 
vote of all the persons present, was constituted the twelfth 
apostle. Acts i. 15, &c. ‘ 

§ 4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ were, all of 
them, plain, illiterate men; and as the christian community, 
now in its infancy, needed a man who could attack and van- 
quish the Jewish doctors and the pagan philosophers, with 
their own weapons ; Jesus Christ himself, a little after the ap- 
pointment of Matthias, by a voice from heaven, created a thir- 
teenth apostle; namely, Saul, who afterwards assumed the 
name of Paul ; a man who had been a most virulent enemy of 
the christians, but who was well skilled in the Jewish learning, 
and not ignorant of the Grecian. (Acts ix. 1, &.) To this 
truly admirable man, whether we consider his courage, his 
force of mind, or his patience and perseverance in trials and 


* [It appears from the book of Acts, ascension. About ao long they proba- 
that the apostles, or at least most of bly continued there : ve tele being 
them, remained in and near Jerusa- divinely guided, in most of their move- 
lem, for several years after the ascen- ments, might give rise to the tradition 
sion ; but how long they continued to- 
gether is uncertain. ‘There was an- 1 ee, Moti a og nate in 
ciently a tradition, which Eusebius the parallel place in his Comment. 
states, (His. Ecoles. v.18.) on the au- Rebus Christ. &c. p. 7! 
thority of Apollonius, a writer of the he aims to prove, that tdorav edgpoue 
second century, as does Clemens Alex. abray, in Acts i. 26, signifies they gare 
(Grom . vi. ¢. 8.) from a spurious work, their totes ; and not, as it is commonly 
icatio Pata the Barlour understood, they oast their lots, But his 
enjoined upon his a] not to leave interpretation generally reject- 
Jerusalem, till soe, were after his Tr.) bas 
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books, especially in the Acts of the Apostles’. Besides these, 
there can be no doubt, they collected many others ; both by 
their own efforts, and by the efforts of their followers. But, 
how far they travelled, what nations they visited, or when and 


where they died, is exceedingly dubious and uncertain '. 


The 


stories often told respecting their travels among the Gauls, the 
Britons, the Spaniards, the Germans, the Americans, the Chi- 
nese, the Indians, and the Russians, are too recent and fantastic 


7 The names of these churches are 
P. 4. Hartmann, de Rebus 

is, cap. vii. 

ior an and by J. A. Fabriciuny Luz 
py itn v, p83, 


“ [It is a bias ancient and current 
report, confirmed by many witnesses, 
‘that all the apostles suffered public 
martyrdom, with the exception of St. 
John, who died a death at 
Ephesus. And this opinion is so firmly 
believed, by many who would not be 
thought ereduloua, that 
question, is to run some hazard of being 
with slandering those holy 
men. Such as please, may believe the 
account ; but let them not be offended, 
if I declare the martyrdom of most of 
the apostles to be leas certain than they 
suppose, That Peter, Paul, and James 
died violent deaths, I believe, on the 
testimony of the numerous ancient au- 
thors ; but that the other apostles did 
0, I cannot feel so certain, As my 
firet ground of doubt, a very ancient 
writer of the second century, Hera- 
cleon, a Valentinian indeed, but no 
contemptible man, cited by Clemens 
Alex. Strom. 1. iv. ¢. 9, that 
Matthew, Phili 
others, ‘confessen’ Christ, before magis- 
trates, and wore put to death for 20 do- 
ing. He is urging, that the public con- 
feasion of himoelf required by the Sa 
viour, Matt. x. 32, may be made by a 
holy and christian life, as well as by a 
public arowal before a persecuting ma- 
gistrate ; and he states as proof, Ov 
yap xdvrec of aulspevot sipodsynoay 
ray did ric guriic spodoyiay, eal 
URA0ov. "RE dv MarSaioc, bikex- 
x0¢, Owpiic, Aevic, cai Eddow xodAoi, 
for not all that were sared, made that 
‘confession in words (before magistrates), 


leaves thia statement to stand as iti 

which is proof that nothing to 

allege againet it-—Philip a expreealy 
declared not to have suffered mart 


many others, 
lip the apoale, bat Philip, ne 
of the i ce rum 


But Polycrates says expen tat that he he 
was one of the the twelve 
stronger argument is, that all th the = 
tere of the three firet centuries, and 
among them such as contended for the 
high dignity of the martyrs, in oppo- 
sition to the Valentinians, viz. Tertul- 
ian, Clemens Alex.,and Origen, never 
mention but three of the apostles as 
boing martyr; namely, Peter, Paul, 
james the elder. See Tertullian, 
‘Scorpiace, cap. xv.—I am therefore ted 
to believe, that che, common 
specting the erings Chris's am: 
a serene. fal ricated, after the 
days of Constantine. And two causes 
might lead to such reports. (1.) The 
extravagant estimation in which mar- 
tyrdom was held, made it seem meee 
sary to rank the apostles amon, 
martyrs.—(2.) The ambiguity 
word pdprup, martyr, which 
ies a witness, in which sense 
himself called his apostles wdprupsc, 
(Acts i, 8. see also Acts ii. 32.) might 
lead the more ij to beli and 
to amplify these fables. Mosheim, de 
rist. ante C. M. p. 81—84, 
abridged considerably. Tr.) 


4 
rly 
rist 
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Charlemagne ; when most of the christian churches contended 
as vehemently, about the antiquity of their origin, as ever the 
Arcadians, Egyptians, and Greeks did. 

§ 7. Many who were unwilling to adopt entirely the religion 
of Christ, were induced, nevertheless, by the fame of his deeds, 
and the sublime purity of his doctrines, to rank him among 
men of the highest excellence, and even among the gods; as 
numerous documents evince. With great veneration, many 
preserved pictures of Christ in their houses ; and also the pic- 
tures of his apostles’. It is said that a Roman emperor, 7%- 
berius, proposed to have Christ enrolled among the gods of 
the empire; but that the senate rejected the proposal. Though 
many, at the present day, think this to be improbable, yet there 
are distinguished men who are led by weighty reasons to a 


different opinion *. 


44, (Acta xii. 1.) James the younger, 
tte Gee Aipiec spent his life is 
Judea, long presided over the church 
of Jerusalem, and there suffered mar- 
tyrdom, a little before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Andrew probably la- 
boured on the shores of the Black Sea, 
near the modern Constantinople, and 
perhaps in Greece. Philip, either the 
apostle or the evangelist, is reported 
to have ended his days at Hierapolis, 
in Phrygia. Thomas seems to 
travelled eastward, to Parthia, M 
Persia, and India. ' Bartholomew took, 
perhaps, a more southern course, and 
preached in Arabia. Matthew is also 
reported to have travelled east, in the 
modern Persia, Of Simon the Canaan- 
ite, nothing to be relied on can be 
said. Thaddeus, Lebbeus, or Jude the 
brother of Janen, the suthor of an 
istle, is re} to have preacl 
st Edessa, in'the north of Syria, Of 
the companions of the apostles, Ti- 
mothy, after accompanying Paul many 
berad is aaid to have been stationed at 
iphesus, where he suffered martyrdom 
under Domitian or Nerva. Titus, ano- 
ther companion of Paul, is reported to 
have been stationed in Crete, where 
he died. Mark, or John surnamed 
Mark, attended Paul, and afterwards 
Peter, and probably preached the gos- 
pel in Egypt. Of Luke, little can be 
said, except that he accompanied Paul, 


sad wrote his history, via the book of 
ts and» Gompel. OF Barnabas, 
nothing can be eald worth relating, ex~ 
cept what is learned from the New Tea- 
tament, See J. A. Fabricius, ‘Las 
Evang be. oh. ¥ p98 
this account, imperfect as it is, we may 
conclude that the apostles and their 
companions scarcely extended their Ia- 
bours beyond the boundaries of the 
present Turkish empire. Tr.) 

[The late Dr. Burton thought St. 
Paul’s death referrible to some period 
between the years 64 and 66, inclu- 
sively, probably the year 66, the thir- 
teenth of Nero. From his conversion 
to his death, thirty-five years seem to 





have elapaod. dm Attempt to arcertain 
ronology oy {cts 

tind of Se Des Bian, xford, 1830, 
pla. Ed} 


1 Eusebius, Historia Eocles, |. vii. c. 
18, Irenwus, Heres. lib. i. c. 25. p. 
108. edit. Massuet. 

2 [“ Of the favourable disposition of 
the Roman emperors towards chris- 
tianity, there is a noticeable testimony 
in the Apology of Melito Sardicensis, 
sddreseed to Maneus ‘Antoninus, which 
is preserved by Eusebius, Hist. Ecol. 
iv. 26. Melito here informs the em- 

peror that his predecessors not only 
Tlerated christianity among the other 
religions, but also honoured it: jy cai 
ol xpéyovor ood xpdc ruic ddAcug Opn- 





might tiring: the ancient. systema of religion into 
could not produce attachment to christianity, which exposed 
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yet the Jewish priests and rulers not only treated them with 
extreme contumely and abuse, but put to death as many of 
them as they could. This appears from the martyrdom of 
Stephen, Acts vii. 55 ; of James the son of Zebedee, Acts xii. 
1, 2; and of James the Just, who presided over the church of 
Jerusalem. Josephus, Antiq. Jud. 1. xx.c. 8; and Husebius, 
Hist. Eccles. |. ii. c. 23. The true cause of this hostility of 
the Jewish priests and doctors, undoubtedly was their envy, 
and their fear of losing their personal advantages and their 
consequence, if christianity prevailed. 

§ 2. No less cruelty was shown to the innocent disciples of 
Christ, by those Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman 
provinces. It appears from the Acts of the Apostles, and from 
other credible records, that they spared no pains to instigate 
the magistrates and the populace to destroy the christians. To 
this madness, they were excited by the high priest and the 
elders of the Jews, living in Palestine; who, as we are informed, 
sent messengers to the foreign Jews, exhorting them to avoid 
all connexion with the christians, and to persecute them as far 
as was in their power’. To cloke this base procedure under 
an honourable garb, they gave out that the christians had trea- 
sonable designs against the Roman government; that they 
acknowledged as their king one Jesus a malefactor, whom Pilate 
had most justly punished with death. This rage against the 
christians was propagated from father to son, through successive 
generations ; so that the church in after ages had no more 
bitter enemies than the Jews *. 
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the more i and timid @ person 
ia, a stronger hold has superstition of 
his ming. ‘So tht itis an easier thing 
to eradicate superstition from the minds 
of ten men, than of one woman, from 


bility or rank, of slaves, women, and 

the illiterate, in my judgment, increase, 

rather than diminish the glory achieved 

by those inspired men.” " Monheim, de 
Christ. p. 90—92.] 


a hundred well-informed and ingenuous 
minds, than from ten ignorant, stupid 
ones. ’ Villany no where reigns more 
than in servants and persons of abject 


condition. It would be easier, there- 
fore, to from it iniquity a multitude 
of the ingenuous and well born, than 


even a small number of slaves. Hence, 
those who make the churches, gathered 
by the apostles of Christ to have been 
composed of 


1 See Justin Martyr, Dial. cam Try- 
plone, p. 51—88, 108, 138, 316, a 


2 [Passages from early christian 
writers, who complain of tho Jewish 
Persecution, are collected by J. A. 

‘abricius, Las Exang. toti orbi croriens, 
ch. vi. § I. p. 121. See also the Epist. 
of the church of Smyrna, de Martyrio 
Polyearpi, § xii. xiii. Schl.] 
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Antoninus the philosopher, Severus, and the other emperors 
who were hostile to the christians. Yet these decrees were 
not all equally severe, nor all founded on the same causes. A 
celebrated lawyer, of the name of Domitius, anciently collected 
all the imperial laws against the christians, in his treatise de 
Officio Proconsulis*; which, if it were now extant, would 
doubtless throw much light on the history of the church under 
the pagan emperors. Now very much is left wholly to con- 
jecture. 

§ 6. As the Romans were not accustomed to trouble any 
people on account of their religion, and as they suffered the 
Jews in particular to live according to their own laws; it is 
not improperly asked, what could have induced them to heap 
so many evils on the heads of christians, whose religion was so 
holy, and so friendly both to public and private happiness! 
The first cause of this cruelty I conceive to be, that the 
christians contemned and abhorred the public religion of the 
state, which was so closely connected with the form and ad- 
ministration of the Roman government. For the Romans, 
though they tolerated all the religions from which the common- 
wealth had nothing to fear, yet would not suffer the ancient 
religion of their nation, as established by the laws, to be 
derided, and the people to be withdrawn from it. Yet both 
these, the christians dared to do. Nor did they assail only 
the Roman religion, but likewise the religions of all other 
nations. Hence the Romans concluded, that the christian 
sect was not only arrogant beyond all measure, but likewise un- 
friendly to the public peace and tranquillity, and calculated to 
excite civil wars. This, if I do not mistake, is that odium 
generis humani, with which Tacitus taxes the christians ; and 
is the true ground of his denominating christianity, a destructive 
superstition, as well as of the epithet malignant, (malefica,) 
applied to it by Suetonius’. 
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© See Lactantius, Instit. Dicinar. 
lib. v. . 11. What remain of these 
laws, are illustrated by Fran, Baldwin, 
Comment. ad edicta weer. princip. Ro- 
saanor. de Christiania ; republished by 
N. H. Gundling, with Baldwin’s Con- 
wantinus Magnus, Halle, 1727. 8v0. 


7 See Tacitus, Annals, lib. xv. 0. 34. 
Suetonius, Nero, cap. 16. Because 
such as could not endure the sacred 
rites and the religion of the Romans, 
nor thoee of all the world, seemed to be 
the foes of mankind, and to indulge 
hatred towards all nations. 
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may be seen in the Acts of the Martyrs, in the letters which 
passed between Pliny and T'rajan, and in other ancient docu- 
ments‘. But it is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts was not always the same. For the laws and the 
rescripts of the emperors, by which the magistrates were to 
be guided, were different at different periods. Thus, at one 
time, the christians were carefully sought after; at another, 
the judges waited till some one came forward to accuse them. 
Sometimes the confessing or convicted christian was hurried 
forthwith to execution, if he did not renounce his religion ; at 
other times, the magistrates laboured, by various species of 
torture and cruelty, to induce them to apostatize. 

§ 10. Those who fell in these perilous days of the church, 
being put to death in different ways, were called Martyrs; a 
term borrowed from the sacred writings, and denoting that 
they were witnesses for Christ. Those who were bold to pro- 
fess Christ before the magistrates, and for his sake incurred 
the loss of health, or goods, or honours, were denominated 
confessors. Both obtained immense veneration and influence 
among the christians; and they enjoyed prerogatives and 
honours which were altogether peculiar and extraordinary ; 
and such as would furnish matter for a volume that would be 
useful in various respects. These prerogatives were undoubt- 
edly conferred on the martyrs and confessors, to induce others 
more readily to encounter evils of every kind for Christ's sake’. 
But as all peculiar privileges, by the fault of men, degenerate 
into sources of evil, so these were conferred, not unfrequently, 


tarins, de Cruciatibus Martyrum ; the 
latter printed at Jena, 1673. 4to. the 
Dest edition of the former is, Antw. 
1668. 12mo. [Both contain mixtures 
of the doubtful with the true: for the 
Ada Mart; now extant, cannot be 
Felied on, Mosheim, de Reb. Chr., &e.] 
* See J. H. Boehmer, Jus Eocles. 
is tom. iv. lib. v. Decretal. Tit. i. 
32, 


* [This seems quite too philosophical the 


an account of this matter. The early 
christians did not, thus coldly, calcu- 
is effects, 


in order to determine what place in nothin, 


their affections, and what rank in the 
church, they should give to their bre- 


thren and pastors who suffered and 
died for their religion. Nature, reli- 
gion, and all the ties which united them 
to Christ, to the church, and to one 
another, combined to render these 
holy men and consistent christians 
venerable and lovely in their eyes ; 
and of course to procure them s 
rank and privileges in the church 
altogether peculiar. Whoever reads 
‘most authentic accounts of the 
ancient martyrs, of Polycarp, for in- 
stance, will see abundant evidence of 
the operation of these causes; but 
of that calculating policy of 

which Dr, Mosheim speaks. Tr.) 
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christians, at that time, to be collected and burned. From 
the eighth century onward, both the Greeks and the Latins 
took great pains to compile lives of the ancient martyrs; but 
the more discerning even in the Romish church, now admit, 
that the greater part of these accounts are mere fables, dressed 
up in a style of affected oratory. Nor is more credit due to those 
catalogues of saints, called Martyrologies, which were either 
compiled by ignorant and incompetent men, or have since been 
much falsified. Hence, this part of ecclesiastical history enjoys 
very little light. 

§ 13. Nero was the first emperor that persecuted the christ- 
jans ; and his cruelty was extreme. He accused those innocent 
people of a crime which he himself had committed; namely, 
that of setting fire to the city of Rome’. And to make the 
punishment correspond with the crime, he caused the streets 
of the city to be illuminated, through the night, by the burning 
bodies of many of them, [whom he had sewed up alive, in 
garments covered with pitch.] Others were put to death in 
a different manner. This persecution began in the middle of 
November a. pv. 64.' In it, the ancients tell us, Paul and 
Petr suffered death at Rome: but many cannot bring them- 
selves to believe this, because of its repugnance to chronology’. 
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9 See the two French dissertations 
of Alph. de Vignoles, on the cause and 
the commencement of Nero's persecu- 
tion ; fs Pee ee rats ori- 

de des tom. 
wii p. 4-117, and tom. ix: ps 172 
186, See also Toinard on Lactantius 


de Mortibus im, p. 398. 
gear Here dea Eee: 


year is, by some, determined to a.p. 
G4, 50, von Hentehen, Acta Baader, 





cap. v. p. 60. 
these apostles, Paul and Peter, were put 
to death in the reign of Nero: but in 
respect to the year and the place, there 
is controversy. Many question whether 
both suffered at the same time. They 
helieve, according to the teatimony of 


Prudentius, (Peristephan. 
beator. tor. Petri et Pak 5, 


6.) that Peter suffered one year earlier 
than Paul ; but on the same day. 

to the day on which Paul suffered, 
some make it the 29th of June; and 
others, the 23rd of February. The 


S60 TA agree that ‘oth 








‘most probable opinion. ‘The day when 
both apostles suffered, was probably 
the 22ad of February. That Beat was 
beheaded during Nero’s persecution, is 
supported by the testimony of Eusebius, 
Hist, Eco. |. ii. c. 25. and of Lactan 
tius, de Mortibus m, CAP. 
1375. ed. Biinemann. As to the, 
an obscure writer, Ulr. Valenus, in a 
book, Quo Petrus Romam non tenisse de- 
monetratur, 1660. 4to. p. 40. denies that 
either apostle suffered at Rome; and 
endeavours to prove, that their mar- 
tyrdom was at Jerusalem : which also 
le maintains in regard to Peter, 
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Clemens, a consul, and Flavia Domitilla', his niece or wife. In* 
the midst of this persecution, John, the apostle, was banished 
to the isle of Patmos ; but whether he was first cast into a 
caldron of boiling oil, by order of the emperor, and came out 
alive and unhurt, though asserted by Tertullian and others, has 
appeared to many to be uncertain *. 


(in Eusebius, Foc. Hist. 1. iii. ©. 20. 
states that Domitian havi 

that there were christians of the lin- 
segs of Dari, 88 Kinsmen of Christ, 
still living in ine, had them 
brought to Rome, and 4 eoeeesiet 


a wealth, at ie Yate  ingloct 


pores (de Mortibus perseoxtorum, 
Ee 3.) represents his acts and edicts 

user it was 
that the church recovered its former 





to enjoy 
seat oi joy, first, 
3 [Seo Eusebius, Hist. Eooles. 1. iti. 
©. 18, and ‘ann. 95. Some 


cerning, of late, either doubt or den 
the truth of the story. Tr. ss 
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ticularly over Chaldea, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, though under — 
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nor did it leave the Ji 
with its principles’. The Arabians of that and the subsequent 
§ 3. The Indians, from the earliest times, were much famed 


for their love of profound knowledge. Of their philosophical 


tenets we could perhaps form an opinion, at the present day, if 
their yery ancient sacred book which they denominate Veda or 


the law, were brought to light, and translated into some lan~ 


ages were more remarkable for strength and courage than for 
intellectual culture ; for they attained to no celebrity for learn- 


ing, before the times of Mahomet. This their own writers do 


not deny, 


fluctuating, that we must wait for further information*®. The 
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supreme 
fleipeioostaf mnaitae 051 the'authee ofall ed onahe conbapdl 
and from the architect and builder of the world on the other, 
When these three systems came to be dilated and 
new controversies unavoidably arose, and numerous divisions 
followed ; a8 might be expected from the nature of the ease, 
and as the history of those christian sects which followed this 
expressly declares. 

§ 7. Yet, as all these sects set out upon one and the same 

ont arama merge toemmarlypemenl ea 


can form a complete idea*j—a Being who is the purest fight, 
and is diffused through that boundless apace to which they 
gave the Greek appellation of Pleroma; that this eternal and 
most. perfect being, after existing alone and in absolute 
repose during an infinite period, produced out of himself two 
spirits, of different sexes, and both perfect resemblances of 
their parent; that from the marriage of these two spirits, 
others of a similar nature originated; that successive genera- 
tions ensued ; and thus, in process of time, a celestial family 
was formed in the Plerana, This divine progeny being im- 
mortal and unchangeable in their nature, these 

were disposed to call Alévec, ons; a term which signifies 
eternal and beyond the influence of time and its vicissitudes *. 
* [“ Beside the name of fire Father, to designate immutable beings who ex- 
Sacieieicdines Storia aee 
nature of his perfections.”"— 5 
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divine purpose of recalling souls back to himself; and with 
great pains, labour to obscure and efface all, knowledge of the 
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$10. The state of learning, and especially of philosophy, 
among the Jews, is manifest from what has already been said 
ing the condition of that nation. Tt appears from the 
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Romans moreover introduced literature and philosophy into 
all the countries which they brought under their subjection, 
for the purpose of softening their savage tempers, and pro- 
moting their civilization *. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Necessity of teachers in the church.—§ 2. Extraordinary teachera.—§ 3. 
‘Authority of the apostles —§ 4. The seventy disciples. —§ 5. Christ nowhere 
determined the form of his church. Constitution of the church of Jerusalem. 
—4 6. Rights of the people. Contributions for the public expense—§ 7. 
Equality of the members, Rites of initiation, Catechumens and the faith- 
fal—§ 8 Order of rulers. Presbyters.—§ 9. Prophets.—§ 10. Deacons of 
the church at Jerusalem. Deaconesses.—§ 11. Bishops—§ 12. Character 
of episcopacy in this century. —§ 13. Origin of dioceses, and rural bishops. 
—§ 14, Whether there were councils and metropolitans in the fret century. 
—§ 15. The principal writers ; the apostles 16. Time of completion of ’ 
the canon.—§ 17. Apocryphal writings and peeudepigrapha.—§ 18. Clemens 
Romanus.—§ 19. Writings falecly ascribed to him.—§ 20. Ignatius of An- 
tioch—§ 21. Polycarp, Barnabas, Hermas.—§ 22. Character of the apostolic 
fathers, 


§ 1. As it was the design of our Saviour to gather a church 
from among all nations, and one which should continue through 
all ages, the nature of the case required him first to appoint 
extraordinary teachers ; who should be his ambassadors to man- 
kind, and every where collect societies of christians ; and then, 
that he should cause to be placed in these societies ordinary 
teachers, and interpreters of his will, who should repeat and 
enforce the doctrines taught by the extraordinary teachers, and 
keep the people stedfast in their faith and practice. For any 
religion will gradually be corrupted and become extinct, unless 
there are persons continually at hand, who shall explain and 
inculcate it. 


© Juvenal, Satyra xv. 110—113. 
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way of salvation which they had learned from Christ *. 

§ 5. As to the external form of the church and the mode of 
governing it, neither Christ himself nor his apostles gave any 
express precepts. We are therefore to understand, that this 
matter is left chiefly to be regulated as circumstances from 
time to time may require, and as the discretion of civil and 


S 


ecclesiastical rulers shall judge expedient *. If however, what 
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yet received baptism, were not admitted to [all] the’ common 
prayers, nor to the sacred supper, nor to the meetings of the 
church. 

§ 8. The rules of the church were denominated, sometimes 
presbyters or elders; a designation borrowed from the Jews, 
and indicative rather of the wisdom than the age of the persons; 
and sometimes, also, bishops ; for it is most manifest, that Joth 
terms are promiscuously used in the New Testament of oneand 
the same class of persons*. Acts xx. 17.28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. 


to ‘ocurations , 
elder” ( presbyter, ytwo ix connection with tho. sven 

erneieed wale cts churches, (Tim. v.19. Tit, LS, 
left in Greta to“ set in order the things Rev. i, 20,) The ancient and obvious 
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them. ‘Those young men, who carried out the corpses of Ananias 
and his wife, were undoubtedly the deacons of the 
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with partiality in the 


‘These first deacons of that 


Jerusalem, who were attending on the apostles and executing 
their commands. Acts v. 6. 102 

church were chosen from among the Jewish christians born in 
distribution of alms among the native and foreign Jewish 
christians, seven other deacons were chosen by order of the 
apostles, out of that part of the church at Jerusalem which 
was composed of strangers, or Jews of foreign birth. Acts vi. 
1, &c. Six of these new deacons were foreign Jews, as appears 
from their names; the other one was from among the pros- 
elytes ; for there was a number of proselytes among the first 
christians of Jerusalem, and it was suitable that they should be 
attended to as well as the foreign Jews —The —e 


Palestine ; and as they appeared to act 
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§ 12. But whoever supposes that the bishops of the first and 


were very small. For the churches had no revenues, except 
the voluntary contributions of the people, or the oblations; 
which, moderate as they doubtless were, were divided among 
the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the poor of the 
church. 


§ 13. Tt was not long, however, before the extent of episco- 





learned: for the subject is attended with great and almost in- 
explicable 


hence it may be concluded, that it was while some of the 
apostles were still living, and certainly while their disciples and 
immediate successors were everywhere to be met with, that 


the life-time of the apostle John; and that the three first Gos- 
pels received the approbation of this inspired man, we learn 
expressly from the testimony of Eusebius‘. And why may we 
not suppose that the other books of the New Testament were 


simple, and piously fraudulent; and afterwards, various spurious 
writings were palmed upon the world, inscribed with the names 
of the holy apostles*. These worthless productions would have 
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are in the right, it is difficult to determine’. The Kpistle of 
Barnabas, 28 it is called, was, in my judgment, the production 


of some Jewish christian who lived in this century, who had no 


the drama) was composed in the second century by Hermas, the 


his 


The writer, if he was 


indeed sane, deemed it proper to forge dialogues held with God 
and angels, in order to insinuate what he regarded as 


entitled the Shepherd of Hermas, (so called because an angel, 
the form and habit of a shepherd, is the leading character 
truths, more effectually into the minds of his readers. 


brother of Pius, the Roman bishop’. 
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CHAPTER It. 
WISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND RELIGION. 


§ 1. The nature and the standard of the christian religion—# 2. 


Excommunication—§ among, 
bout the terms of salvation. —§ 13, Judaizing christians. 


§ 1. Tue whole of the christian religion is comprehended in 
two parts ; the one of which teaches, what we are to believe in 
regard to religious subjects; and the other how we ought to 
live. The former is, by the apostles, denominated the mystery 
(nvarhptov) or the truth (GA%0ea), and the latter, godliness or 
piety (ciotBua); 1 Tim. iii. 9; vi. 3. Tit. i, 1. The rule and 
standard of both are, those books which God dictated to cer- 
tain individuals, either before or after the birth of Christ. 
These books it has long been the custom to denominate the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

§ 2. Provision, therefore, was early made, both by the 
apostles and their disciples, that these books should be in the 
hands of all christians ; that they should be publicly read in 
their assemblies ; and be applied both to enlighten their minds 
with truth, and to advance them in piety. Those who ex- 
pounded the seriptures, studied simplicity and plainness. Yet 
it is not to be denied, that even in this century the perverse 
Jewish custom of obscuring the plain language of scripture by 
forced and frigid allegories, and of diverting words from their 
natural and proper meaning, in order to extort from them 
some recondite sense, found some admirers and imitators 
among christians. Besides others, Barnabas, whose epistle is 
still extant, is proof of this. 

§ 3. The manner of teaching religious truths was perfectly 
simple, and remote from all the rules of the philosophers, and 
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such as aspired to be public teachens, were i edu- 
eated, in all branches of learning, both human divine. 
Such seminaries, in which young men devoted to the sacred 
office, were taught whatever was necessary to qualify them 


properly for it, the apostles of Christ undoubtedly both set up 
themselves, and directed others to set up. 2 Tim. ii. 2. St. 


called a catechetic school, and was said to be erected by St. 
Mark*, 

§ 8. What many tell us, that the ancient christians had their 
popular and their secret doctrines, and did not communicate to 
all classes the same instructions, may be admitted as true, if it 


the christians established Mosheim su Tr. 

fa firieraort ore ‘andar. © Bee 3. At Sehtidt, Dis, de whet 

mig for young myn, Pauls disection catch. Azzandr. profs to the track 
a a = Avlisiay ib Heck ik 


to 

thou hast of me,—the same com- 1, dalle aaere, lib. 
Se oe 8 eS wee ein all te p. 5—17. and o. xxi. p, 92, &e. Cou- 
able to also 7” seems to ‘ing the larger schools of christians 
hhave no dletinct reference to a reyar in the Kast, at deena, Nisibis, Salen 
public either for or for concerning the ancient christ- 


gevral introcion and advan ip te pate o10—Ttte ste 
fan cate eaetesaitinen Gn eects orien: ilar 35 hr See 
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apostles, soon after churches began ito be formed’. In the 
application and enforcement of this law, the teachers and rulers 


the proposal at their discretion, Excluded sinners, although 
they had committed the very highest offences, if they gave 
satisfactory evidence of penitence for their faults, and of their 
leading better lives in future, were allowed to return to the 
church, at least in most places; yet but once only. For those 
who were restored, if they returned to their former bad prac- 
tices, and were again excluded from the brotherhood, had no 


would early arise among them. The first of these contests re- 


apostles often mention these controversies, but so cursorily and 
concisely, that we can hardly ascertain the exact points con- 
troverted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


§ 1. Axrnoven the christian religion has the sim- 
plicity, and requires nothing but faith and love; yet ib could 
not wholly dispense with external rites and institutions. Jesus 
himself established but two rites, which it is not lawful either to 
change or to abrogate; namely, baptism and the Lord's supper. 
Yet these are not to be considered as mere ceremonies, or a8 
having only a symbolical import; but as having also a saneti- 
fying influence on the mind. That he chose to establish no 
more rites, ought to convince us that ceremonies are not essen~ 
tial to the religion of Christ; and that the whole business of 
them is left by him to the discretion and free choice of 
bslitlenet 

§ 2. Many considerations leave us no reason to doubt, that 
the friends and apostles of the Saviour sanctioned in various 
places the use of other rites; which they either tolerated from 
necessity, or recommended for good and solid reasons. Yet 
‘we are not to suppose that they have any where inculeated an 
established and permanent system of clerical rights and prero- 
gatives; nor that they prescribed the same rites and forms in 
all churches. On the contrary, various things go to show, that 
christian worship was from the beginning regulated and con- 
dueted differently in different places; and this, no doubt, with 
the approbation of the apostles and their coadjutors and disei- 
ples; and that, in this whole matter, much regard was shown 
to the former opinions, customs and laws of different nations". 


u 
en! Rind and fourth centuries, there Eusebius, 
Sozomen, 
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of the week as a sacred day’: for doing wl 


ebristians taxed them with no wrong. As to piper ye 
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Christ's resurrection ; the other in commemoration of 
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sake; which, it is most probable, were sacred and solemn days 
from the very commencement of the christian church *. 
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by prayer, offered by the bishop alone, to which the people re-. 
amen*. The distributers of the sacred supper were 


by 
rules, and did not every where celebrate either this or other 
institutions in the same manner, 


the churches became more regulated, and were provided with 
rules of order, the bishop alone exercised the right of baptizing 
all the new converts to christianity ; though in process of time, 


* Justin Martyr, Apologia scunda, authors recommended by J. A. Fabri- 
1p. 98, &e, ‘Tho writers on the cere- pnp ye pom 
monies of the sacred are men Pr 38, Ke. 





CHAPTER V. 
HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR HERESIES. 


aL Lecce en fe le each ‘They gradually 
increasod.—g 3. Sect of tho Gnostics—§ 4, It originated frem the oriental 


thelr 
‘Causes of disagreement among themselves—% 10, Dositheus—§ LL, Simon 
Magus was Do a here-—$ 19, His history —$ 18. Ele Oeeataen Bd 
‘Menander—g 15. Whether there was a sect of Nicolaitans—g 16, Cerinthus 
and the Cerinthiana—$ 17. Nazarenes and Ebionites, properly belong to the 
‘21 century. 


§ 1. Guristran churches had scarcely been gathered and 
organized, when here and there men rose up, who, not being 
contented with the simplicity and purity of that religion which 
eens Sahl pa hee A di) 
gion according to their own liking. This appears from various 
pages nt et tw by th pst ad parla 
from Paul"s epistles. For in these there is 
SA iiistar Wh the Gidiayoctel ts nal av RED 
trines into conformity with that philosophy, or yr@er¢’, to 
which they were addicted; or who were disposed to combine 
with christianity, Jewish opinions, customs, and institutions. 
Soe en itn caaae 
named ; a0. Hymenceus and Alaconder, Philotus, He 


wt Bia 1,20; and chi. 35 4, Tit: Thomas ts ssa Fe 
# TGemennlig D hddean, de Beles 

a 5 tract, by » 1738. : ). 292, &e—[As to sh a 
3 2 Tim, ii. 18, and elsewhere. See 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 1 Tim. i. 19, 
eae erin Sin oe 51 eee 
ing thowe men, by Camp, Vitringn, Ob- swerved from sound doctrine; but their 
sere, Sacre, lib, iv, ap. ix. p. 952. particular error is pointed out, They 
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§ 3. At the head of all the sects, which disturbed the peace 
‘of the church, stand the Gnosties ; who claimed ability to re- 
store to mankind the lost knowledge (yvwore) of the true and 
supreme God; and who announced the overthrow of that 
empire, which the creator of the world and his associates had 
set up. It is, indeed, the common opinion, and supported by 
the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, (Stromat. 1. vii. e, 17. 
p- 898, 899,) that the Gnostic sects first arose, after the decease 
of the apostles, in the reign of Adrian; and that previously, no 
discords had produced separations from the church. But the 


leprosy began to erect societies distinct from the other christ- 
ians. 1 Jno. ii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20, Col. ii. 8’ Yet these stray 
flocks did not become distinguished for their numbers, or for 
their fame and notoriety, till the times of Adrian. Under the 
ion of Gnostics, are included all those in the finst ages 
of the church, who modified the religion of Christ, by joining 
with it the oriental philosophy, in regard to the source of evil, 
and the origin of this material universe. The leading prin- 
ciples of this philosophy have already been stated. 
§ 4. All those eastern philosophers, believing that rational 
souls became connected with matter, and inhabitants of bodies, 


wisdom and wer ; who would imbue, with a 
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intrinsically and essentially ei/. So that most of them divested 
Christ of a material body, and denied him to have suffered for 
our sakes, what he is recorded to have endured. The eause 
of Obrist's coming among men, they said, was simply to 
strip the tyrants of this world, those impotent genii, of their 
power over the virtuous and heaven-born souls of men; and to 
teach men how to withdraw their divine minds from these 
bodies, and fit them for a union with God. 

§ 7. Their systems of morals, we are informed, were widely 
different. For most of them recommended abstinence and 
austerity, and prescribed the most severe bodily mortifications ; 
in order that the soul, whose ill fate it was to be associated 
eae might enjoy greater liberty, and be able the better 

to contemplate heavenly things. For, the more this 
Lacerta bere 
ated, the less will it be able to withdraw the mind from the 
contemplation of divine objects. But some of them main- 
gy aaa that we may safely indulge all our 
libidinous desires; and that there is no moral difference in 
human actions". This contrariety of opinions need not sur- 
prise us: because one and the same principle naturally pro- 
duced both systems. For persons who believed that their 
bodies were the very essence of evil, and caleulated only to 
hold their souls in bondage, might, according as they were of a 
yoluptuous or of a morose and austere disposition, either fall 
into the conclusion, that the acts of the body have no con- 
nexion with the soul when it has attained to communion with 
God, or, on the contrary, suppose that the body must be stremu- 
ously resisted and opposed, as being the enemy of the soul. 

§ 8. As these extraordinary opinions required proof, which 
it was not easy to find in the writings of the apostles, recourse 
was had to falsehoods and impositions. Therefore when asked, 
where they had learned what they so confidently taught ; some 
produced fictitious books, under the names of Abraham, Zoro- 
aster, and Christ, or his apostles; some pretended to have de- 
rived their principles from a concealed and secret doctrine 
taught by Christ; some affirmed that they had arrived at this 
high degree of wisdom, by an innate energy which existed in 

# Soe Clemons Alex, Stromat, lib, ili, cap, ¥. p. 529, ei. Potter, 
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§ 11. What I have said of Dositheus I would likewise say 
cof Simon Magus, ‘This impious man is not to be ranked among 
those who corrupted christianity by an intermixture of errors, 
or among the Aeretios ; but is to be classed among those who 
ing nearly all the ancient and modern writers make him to 
have been the head, the father, and the ringleader of the whole 


§ 12, What the ancients relate of the life and opinions of 
Simon, ave 0 different and inconsistent, that some very learned 


Magus, who abandoned the christian religion; and the other, 
a Gnostic philosopher. On this point, men will judge as they 
please; but to us it appears neither safe nor necessary to 
reject the testimony of the ancients, that there was only one 
Simon’. He was by birth either a Samaritan or a Jew; and, 
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and Lbionites* ; by which those christians, whose errors ori- 
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§ 2. Through this lenity of the emperors, christians living _ 
in the Roman empire suffered far less, than they would have 
done if they had been under severer lords. The laws enacted 
against them were indeed sufficiently hard; and the magis- 
trates, excited by the priests and the populace, often made 
considerable havoc among them, and went frequently much be- 
yond what the laws required. Yet for these evils some relief 
was commonly attainable. Trajan would not have the christ- 
ans to be sought after; and he forbade any complaints being re- 
ceived against them, without the names of the accusers annered', 
And Antoninus Pius even decreed, that their accusers should 
be punished *, Some in one way, and others in another, pro- 
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ligion, and in this way contributed not little to the enlange- 


is a teres the morals of some of them so: 
and impious, as to induce many to stand aloof from 
But when they learned from the books again a bere Ua 


conceived than the ternia of fancy, tom. i. = [The principal 
Sete thelr centuries, o' seatin Marty pad 

om are 
hatred againat the who were c. 6. Dial, cum Tryph. ¢. 39 and 82. 
called by them athelsts, because Irenaas, |. ti. ¢. 31, and Lv. ¢ 6. amd 
derided the heathen polytheism ; in Euseb. HB. 1.'y. ¢, 7. Tertullian, 
€. 28. 2, 98.97. ad Sea, 
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[part 1. 


Antoninus, in his war against the Marcomanni, [a.p. 174.] 
which by its supplications procured a shower of rain, when the 
Roman troops were ready to perish with thirst. But the 
reality of this miracle is a subject of controversy among the 
learned : and those who think that the christian soldiers mis- 
judged, in regarding that sudden and unexpected shower by 
which the Roman army was saved, as a miraculous, divine 
interposition, are supported, not only by very respectable 
authorities, but by arguments of no little weight *. 

§ 10. It is certain, that the Roman army, when reduced to 
the greatest straits, was relieved by a sudden shower: and 


les; on the contrary, 
says, that God aid 
confirm the truth of christianity, as 
occasion required, by repeated mani- 
festations of his infinite power: all that 
he aimed to show, was, that the power 
of working miracles constantly and per- 
.pauaity was one exereieed in the church, 
after the apostolic age; and, therefore, 
that credit is not to be given to the 
‘statements of those ancient defenders 
of christianity, who arrogate such a 
perpetual power: that is, if I can 
understand him,—among the doctors 
of the second and third centuries, there 
was not one that could work miracles, 
whenever he . But Pa B xoly 
changin, uestion. The learn 

author night hive spared himself the 
labour of writing and defending his 
book, if this was all he intended when 
he commenced writing. For, so far as 
I know, it never came into the head of 
any christian, to maintain that there 
were men among the christians of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries, to 
whom God gave power to work mira- 
cles, as often an they pleased, and of 
what kind they pleased, at all times, 
and in all places. Bella geri placui 
nullos habitura triumphos.—Mosheim, 
de Reb. Chri. &e. p. 221, &e.—Very 
candid remarks on this subject may also 








de Legione fulminat. sub 
Joined 16 the Adersoria Saora of hi 

xr Matth. Laroque ; who oppoces 
the idea of a miracle :—but best of all 


Laroque, Di 


in the controversy the 
miracle of the thundering legion, be- 
tween Peter King [rather the Rev. 


Richard King, of Topsham ; Tr.] and 
Walter Moyle; which 1 havo trans: 


Toa een vill, p. 417. where, in 
particular, the reasons are investigated, 
which led the christians improperly to 
class this rain among the miracles.— 
[See also Mosheim, de Reb. Chri. de. 
.249, &c.—The moet important among 
the ancient accounts of this matter are, 
on the side of the pagans, Dion Cassius, 
Historia Romana, lib. Ixxi, c. 8, Julius 
Capitolinus, Life of Marcus Antonin. 
cap. 24, Elius Lamprid, Life of Helio- 
gabalus, cap. 9. Claudian, Conswlat. vi. 
‘Honorit v.—and on the side of the 
chratiane, Tertullian, 

, cap. 4, i 3 
ecient Band Chroniaon, p-82. 
215. Xiphilinus, on Dion Cassius, lib. 
Ixxi. cap. 9,10." Tr.) 
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not an individual of the miserable race was allowed to enter *. 
This overthrow of the Jews confirmed, in some measure, the 
external tranquillity of the christian community. For that 
turbulent nation had previously been every where the accusers 
of the christians before the Roman judges; and in Palestine 
and the neighbouring regions, they had themselves inflicted 
great injuries upon them, because they refused to aid them in 
their opposition to the Romans’, But this new calamity ren- 
dered it, not so easy for the Jews, as formerly, to do either of 
these 

§ 12. The philosophers and learned men, who came over to 
the christians in this century, were no inconsiderable protection 
and ornament to this holy religion, by their discussions, their 
writings, and their talents. But if any are disposed to ques- 
tion, whether the christian cause received more benefit than 
injury from these men, I must confess myself unable to decide 
the point. For, the noble simplicity and the majestic dignity 
of the christian religion were lost, or at least impaired, when 
these philosophers presumed to associate their dogmas with it, 
and to bring faith and piety under the dominion of human 
reason. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1,2. The persecution of Trajan.—§ 3. That of Adrian.—§ 4. That of Anto- 
ninus Pius.—§ 5. That of Antoninus Philosophus.—§ 6. Its calamities.—§ 7- 
The reigns of Commodus and Severus.—§ 8. Calumnies against christians. 


§ 1. In the beginning of this century there were no laws in 
force against the christians ; for those of Nero had been re- 
pealed by the senate, and those of Domitian by his successor 
Nerva'. But it had become a common custom to persecute 

* Justin Martyr, Dial. oum souLtuntin Martyr, Apolo. i. p. 72. 


Pf, 228._ [Dion Cancan, Hie, Rom. qi 
J. Ixix. cap. 12—14. Tr.) 1 [Gibbon also infers from Pliny’s 
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whenever any one had courage to assume the odious office of 
an accuser, and the accused did not deny the charge [of being 
a christian], he might be delivered over to the executioner, 
unless he apostatised from christianity. Thus by Trajan’s law, 
perseverance in the christian religion was a capital offence. 
Under this law, Simeon, the son of Cleophas and bishop of 
Jerusalem, a venerable old man, being accused by the Jews, 
suffered crucifixion ‘. According to the same law, Trajan him- 
self ordered the great Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, to be thrown 
to wild beasts‘. For the kind of death was left by the law to 
the pleasure of the judge. 

§ 3. Yet this law of Trajan was a great restraint to the 
priests, who wished to oppress the christians ; because few per- 
sons were willing to assume the dangerous office of accusers. 
Under the reign of Adrian, therefore, who succeeded Trajan 
A. D. 117, they evaded it by an artifice. For they excited the 
populace, at the seasons of the public shows and games, to de- 
mand with united voice of the presidents and i the 
destruction of the christians ; and these public clamours could 
not be disregarded without danger of an insurrection’. But 
Serenus Granianus, the proconsul of Asia, made representation 
to the emperor, that it was inhuman and unjust to immolate 
men convicted of no crime, at the pleasure of a furious mob. 
Adrian, therefore, addressed an edict to the presidents of the 
provinces, forbidding the christians to be put to death, unless 
accused in due form, and convicted of offence against the laws; 
é. ¢. as I apprehend, he re-instated the law of Trajan’. Per- 


4 Eusebius, Hist. Eooles. lib. iii. cap. 
32. 


5 Seo the Aca martyrii Ignatiani ; 
published by Rear tad in the Pa- 
tres Apottolici, and elsewhere. [See 
above, ', and Milner’s Hist. 
of the Ch. 138. Tr.) 

y itt wen ad ascot cieton or law 
of the Romans, of which many exam- 
ples occur in their history, that the 
people, when assembled at the public 
games, whether at Rome or in the 
provinces, might demand what they 
Pleased of the emperor or magistrates; 
hich demands could not be rejected. 

right, indeed, properly belonged 
only to Roman citizens, but ae was 





ly assumed and exercised by 


oho expecially in the ities 
Hence, when assembled at the publie 
could demand the 


the 
Ecetraction ‘of all christians, or of an 


individuals of them whom they pl 4 
and the magistrates dared not utterly 
refust these demands.—Moreover, the 
abominable lives and doctrines of cer- 
tain heretics of this age, brought odium 
on the whole christian community; as 
we aro expressly taught by Eusebius, 
His, Ecdes. 1. iv. cap. 7—See Mo- 
sheim, de Rebwe Christ. &c. p. 296. Tr.] 
7 See Eusebius, His. Eee. |. iv. ¢. 
9. and Fr. Baldwin, ad Edicda Prin- 
cipwm in Chridianos, p. 73, &e. [This 
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ceding emperors ; but he listened too much to the enemies of 
the christians, and especially to the philosophers, who accused 
them of the most horrid crimes, and particularly of impiety, of 
feasting on the flesh of murdered children ( Thyestearwm epula- 
rum), and of incest (dipodet incestus). Hence no emperor, 
after the reign of Nero, caused greater evils and calamities to 
light on Christians than this eminently wise Marcus Antoninus; 
nor was there any emperor, under whom more Apologies for the 
christians were drawn up, of which those by Justin Martyr, 

Athenagoras, and Tatian, are still extant *. 

§ 6. In the first place, this emperor issued unjust edicts 
against the christians, whom he regarded as vain, obstinate, 
deficient in understanding, and strangers to virtue‘: yet the 
precise import of these edicts is not now known. In the next 
place, he allowed the judges, when christians were accused of 
the crimes already specified, by servants and by the vilest of 
persons, to put their prisoners to torture ; and, notwithstanding 
their most constant denial of the charges alleged against them, 
to inflict on them capital punishments. For, as the laws would 
not allow the christians to be executed without a crime, the 
judges who wished to condemn them, had to resort to some 
method of making them appear to be guilty. Hence, under 
this emperor, not only were several very excellent men most 
unjustly put to‘ death, (among whom were Polycarp, the pious 
bishop of Smyrna, and the celebrated philosopher Justin, sur- 
named Martyr',) but also several christian churches and espe- 
cially those of Lyons and Vienne in France, a.p. 177, were 
by his order nearly destroyed and obliterated, by various species 
of executions *. 


3 [Dr. Mosheim, de Rebus Christ. Sc. 
p. 24, characterizes Marcus Antoni- 
‘nus as a well-disposed but superstitious 
man, a great scholar, but an indiffer- 
ent emperor. His persecutions of the 
christians arose from his negligence of 
business, his ignorance of the character 
of christians and of christianity, and 
from his easy credulity and acquies- 
cence in the wishes of othera—His 
character is also given by Milner, Hist. 
of the Church, cent. ti, ch, iv. and very 
elaborately by A. Neander, Hircken- 
geach, vol. 1. pt. i. p. 154, &e. Tr.) 





4 Soe Melito, as quoted by Euscbius, 
Hist. Eed.\. iv. c. 26. 
* The Ada Martyrii of both Poly- 
and Justin Martyr are published 
by Rainart, in his Acta martyr. sincera. 
[The former also, in the Patres A, 
The life and martyrdom of Polycarp 
are the subject of the Sth chapter of 
Miluer's List. of the Ch. century ii, 
vol. i. p, 176, &c. ed. Boston, 1822, as 
those of Justin Martyr are of ch. iii. of 
the same, p. 161, &e, Tr] 
© Sco the Letter of the christians at 
Lyons, giving account of this persecu- 
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as Origen’s answer to him shows. And he does not so much 
attack the christians, as play off his wit, which is not distin- 
guished for elegance and refinement. F'ronto, the rhetorician, 
also made some attempts against the christians; but these 
have perished, with the exception of a bare mention of them 
by Minutius Feliz*. To these may be added Crescens, a Cynic 
philosopher, who, though he seems to have written nothing 
against the christians, yet was very eager to do them harm ; 
and in particular did not cease to persecute Justin Martyr, till 
he compassed his death ‘. 
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since the former lived and wrote in A\ taemus, and others, 
the second century, whereas the latter who ‘the name, garb, and mode 
did not flourish before the third, And, of living of philosophers, and who be- 
indeed, we have from Origen himself, came teachers of youth, and while they 
that be know of two only of the mame gave a pl aspect to chrit- 
of Celsus, one who lived in the time of the pagan 


Nero, and the other in the reign of 
‘Adrian, and afterwards, Tho latter 
‘was the philosopher, who wrote against 
christianity.” 

3 Minutius Felix, Osavius, p. 266, 
ed. Herald —[Minucius mentions me 
calumniator in two passages, namel 
chap. 10. p. 99, and chap. 31, a 
in the former of which, he 
Girtensis noster ; implying, that he faa 
of Cirta, in Africa: in the latter pas- 
speaks of him as an orator, 
what profession he followed. 
It has been supposed by the learned, 
and not without reason, that this Fronto 
was Cornelius Fronto, the rhetorician, 
ie instructed Marcus Antoninus in 

loquence, (and whose works were first 
patlished’a.p- 1816, by Aug. diains 

kf. on Mayn, in 2 parts. 

as the christian community was aad 
of unlearned persons, the philoso- 
ers despised them. But when, in 
The second century, some eminent. phi- 
losophers became christians, as Justin, 





Those addicted to it; the pagan philoso- 
phers perceiving their reputations and 
their interests to be at stake, now joined 


the populace and the pric in 

oxing the chritiana fo feel 
if. 

with their calumnies and 


reputation, influence glory, worldly in- 
terest and advantage ; just the same 
causes as had before moved the 
priests. This war of the phil 
commenced in the reign of 
Antoninus, who wae himself addicted 
to philosophy. And it is easy to nee 
what induced him to listen to hisbrother 


hers 
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empire; in which they pretended to train up youth for public 
life, by various exercises and declamations. But those edu- 
cated in these schools were vain, loquacious, and formed for 
display, rather than truly eloquent, wise, and competent to 
transact business. Hence the sober and considerate looked 
with contempt on the education acquired in the schools of 
these teachers. There were two public academies; one at 
Rome, founded by Adrian, in which all the sciences were 
taught, but especially jurisprudence; the other at Berytus, in 
Phoenicia, in which jurists were principally educated *. 

§ 3. Many philosophers, of all the different sects, flourished 
at this time ; but to enumerate them belongs rather to other 
works than to this‘. The Stoic sect had the honour of em- 
bracing two great men, Marcus Antoninus, the emperor, and 

‘us*. But each of these men had more admirers than 
disciples and followers; nor were the Stoics, according to his- 
tory, held in the highest estimation in this age. There were 
larger numbers in the schools of the Platonists; among other 
reasons, because they were less austere, and their doctrines 
were more in accordance with the common notions respecting 
the gods. But no sect appears to have numbered more adhe- 
rents than the Epicureans ; whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
secure, and voluptuous life *. 

§ 4. Near the close of this century a new philosophical sect 
suddenly started up, which in a short time prevailed over a 
large part of the Roman empire, and not only nearly swallowed 
up the other sects, but likewise did immense injury to christ- 
ianity’. Egypt was its birth-place, and particularly Alexan- 
dria, which for a long time had been the seat of literature and 
every science. Its followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet 


+ M. Antoninus, Meditations, or, Ad 
2 ipeuny lib. i, § 7. 10. 17. p. 4. 7. 16. 
ed. Lips. 
4 Justin Martyr, Dial. cum . 
Opp. p. 218, &c. Many of the philo- 
sophers of this age are mentioned by 
MA Antoninus, Meditat. or, Ad se ipsum, 
i 
‘ {Concerning M. Antoninus, see 
Brucker’s Hist, Crit, Philos. tom. ii. p. 
378, and for Epictetus, ibid. p. 568. 
Schl.—Stacudlin, Geach. der Moral phi- 


los, p. 265, &e. treats of M. Antoni- 
au and ibid. p. 260, ce. of Epictetus 
J 


_é ecian, Peevdomantis; Opp. tom. 
ip. 

4 Foce Dr, Mosheim’s Chmmenta. de 
turbata per recentiores Platonicos ecclesia, 
in his Syntagma Diss, ad hist. eccles. 
Pertinent. vol i p85, ej and Bruck: 
erie Hi p. 162, 

Sand, on the contrary, c 
fn Ke |, Exeroitatt. xviii. de Doc- 
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those fragments from all quarters, and to use them for the 
defence of religion and the confutation of impiety. Yet this 
selection of opinions did not prevent their regarding Plato as 
wiser than all others, and as having advanced sentiments con- 
cerning God, the soul, and supersensible things, more accord- 
ant with the principles of christianity than any other’. 

§ 7. This [eclectic] mode of philosophising received some 
modification, when Ammonius Saccas, at the close of the cen- 
tury, with great applause, opened a school at Alexandria, and 
laid the foundation of that sect which is called the New Pla- 
tonic. This man was born and educated a christian, and 
perhaps made pretensions to christianity all his life’. Being 
possessed of great fecundity of genius as well as eloquence, he 
undertook to bring all systems of philosophy and religion into 
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1 [This cultivation of philosophy by 
christian teachers, greatly displeased 
those who were attached to the ancient 
simple faith, as taught by Christ and 
his apostles; for they feared what after- 
wards actually happened, that the purity 
and excellence of divine truth would 
saffer by it. Hence the christians were 
divided into two parties, the friends of 
philocophy and human’ learning, and 
the opposers of The issue of 
the long contest between them was, 
that the advocates of philosophy pre- 
vailed.—Traces of this controversy may 
be seen in Eusebius, Hist. Keates. 1. v. 
¢. 28, and in Clemens Alex. Stromat. 
lib. i cap. 1—5.—Sco Mosheim, de 
Rebus Christ. ante Constant. M. p. 276, 
&e. Tr] 
? [The history of the philosopher 
Ammonius is involved in great obecu- 
ity, All that could be gathered from 
antiquit ting him, is given 
Brutkes, Hisoria Cri. Philee torn, i 
. 205. ‘See also J. A. Fabricius, Bib- 
oth. Grea, lib. iv. e.26, Whether Am- 
monius continued a professed christian, 
or apostatized, has been much debated, 
Porphyry, who etudied under Plotinus, 
a disciple of Ammonius, (as quoted by 
Eusebius, Hist. Ezclca. |. vi.c. 19.) says, 
he was born of christian parents, but 
when he came to mature years, em- 
braced the religion of the laws; i. e. 
the pagan religion. Eusebius taxes 
Porphyry with falschood in this; and 
1 


says, that Ammonias continued a christ- 
ian till his death, as appears from his 
‘books, one of which was on the accord- 
ance of Moses with Jesus Christ. Je- 
rome, de Seriptoribus IUustr. cap. 55, 
says nearly the same. Valesius, 

Basnage, and Dr. Mosheim, (when he 
wrrvie hia emny de Eoceia tartate per 
recentiores Platonicos,) agreed with Bu- 
sebius and Jerome, But Dr. Mosheim, 
when he wrote his Commentarti de Reb. 
Christ. fell in with the opinion of Fa- 
bricius, Brucker, and others, (and which 
is now the general opinion,) that Euse- 
bius and Jerome confounded Ammonius 
the philoeopher, with another Ammo- 
nius, the reputed author of s harmony 
of the Gospels and other works; because 
it can hardly be supposed this enthu- 
siastic admirer of philoeophy would 
have found time or inclination for com- 
posing such books. Besides, it is said, 
‘Ammonius the phil published 
no books. Still the question remains, 
what were the religious and 
creed of this philosopher in his maturer 
years! Dr. Mosheim thinks it proba- 
ble he did not openly renounce christ- 
ianity, but endeavoured to accommodate 
himself to the feelings of all parties; 
and, therefore, he was claimed by both 
pagans and christians. Hence, if he 
teas a christian, he was a very incon- 
sistent one, and did much injury to its 
cause.—See Mocheim, de Chriat. 
Go. p. 281. Tr.) 
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served for the most part entire and unsullied’: that the reli- 
gions received by the various nations of the world were not 
inconsistent with this most ancient philosophy; yet it had 
most unfortunately happened. that what the ancients taught by 
symbols and fictitious stories, in the manner of the orientals, 
had been understood literally by the people and the priests ; 
and thus the ministers of divine providence. those demons whom 
the supreme Lord of all had placed over the various parts of 
our world. had erroneously been converted into Gods, and had 
been worshipped with many vain ceremonies; that, therefore, 
the public religions of all nations should be corrected by this 
ancient philosophy: and that it was the sole object of Chris 
to set bounds to the reigning superstition, and correct the 
errors which had crept into religion, but not to abolish 
altogether the ancient religions‘. 

§ 9. To these assumptions he added the common doctrines 
of the Egyptians (among whom he was born and educated), 
concerning the universe and the Deity. as constituting one great 
whole [Pantheizm"] ; concerning the eternity of the world, the 
nature of the soul. providence. and the government of this 
world by demons. and other received doctrines, all of which 
he considered as true and not to be called in question. For it 
is must evident, that the ancient philosophy of the Egyptians, 
which they pretended to have learned from Hermes, was the 
baziz of the New Platonic or Ammonian; and the book of 
Jamblichus, de Myeteriis Eayptiorum, in particular, makes 
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losophy of the ancient Egyptians was 


3 [Jamblichus, de Myseriis Eyyyti- 
1] founded; and on it Ammonius erected 


tormmy leis eo 1y 2 SEM. 


* [The practical operation of this 
appears in that compromise 
‘aganiem which distinguishes the 
h church, But although Roman- 
we borrowed many urages, a 
opinions (purgatory, fur instance) 
from Pagans, they have not contented 
themselves within ‘the limits prescribed 
by Ammonius. Their saints, to whom 
are assigned peculi 

and their affairy, really receive much 
of the honours which were considered 
as erronewusly given to the correspond 
ing demons (Caipovec) of Gentili 

























1 [On this principle the whole phi- 





his system. The book which goes 
under the title of Heraetis Trisegiati 
Sermu de Natura Deorwm, ad decte- 
pinm, which is extant in Latin 

the works of Apuleius, the 
translator, is evidence of this fact. See 
also Eusebius, Prrpunatio Eran, lb, 
iii, ¢. 9, and Mosheim’s notes on Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual Sytem, tom. i. p. 
494, &c. And the same fundamental 
Principle is assumed by Plotinus, Pro- 
clus, Simplicius, Jamblichus, and all 
the New Platunica, See, for example, 
Porphyry, in his Life of Plotinn, cap. 
2. p94." Nell.) 
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vated by all the philosophers of Ammonius’ school, bat only 
by the more eminent *. 

§ 11. That the prevailing religions, and particularly the 
christian, might not appear irreconcileable with his system, 
Ammonius first turned the whole history of the pagan gods into 
allegory ‘, and maintained that those, whom the vulgar and the 
priests honoured with the title of Gods, were only the ministers 
of God, to whom some homage might and should be paid, yet 
short of the superior homage which was due to the Supreme 
God*; and then he acknowledged that Christ was an extra- 
ordinary man, the friend of God, and an admirable Theurge*. 
But he denied that Christ aimed wholly to suppress the wor- 
ship of the demons, those ministers of divine providence ; that, 
on the contrary, he only sought to wipe away the stains con- 
tracted by the ancient religions’, but his disciples had tor- 
rupted and vitiated the system of their master *. 


favour of these demons. See Auguatinc, 
de Cirit. Dei, 1, x. ¢. 9. Opp. tom. ix. p. 
187. Schl.— Theurgy is the science of 
the Gods and the various classes of 
superior spirits, of their appearing to 
men, and their operations ; and the art, 


ians. The emperor Julian, and some 
others, are proof of this.” But Am- 
monius himeelf honoured Christ, And 
Augustine contended against some phi- 
iowophers of his time, who, aa followers 


by certain acts, habits, words, and 
symbols, of moving the Gods to impart 
tomen secrets which surpass the powers 
of reason, to lay open the future to 
them, and become visible to them, 
This theuryy, which goes further, and 
rises higher than philowphy, was’ first 
imparted and revealed to men by the 
Gods themselves, in ancient times, and 
afterwards preserved amongthe priests. 
So it is described in the book which 
bears the name of Jamblichus, de ys, 
teriis. Egyptiorum, lib. i.e. 26—29. 
Stacudlin, Geschichte der ‘Moralphiloso- 
phic, p. 462. Tr.) 

3 [See concerning the moral system 
of the new Platonics, in all its material 
parta, Staeudlin, Geschichte der Moral- 
philosophic, p. 435, &e. Tr.) 

4 [See, for example, Porphyry, de 
Antro Nymphar. apud Homerun, de 
Btyge, Se. Nehl. 

(Paul Orosius, Hisoria, lib. vi. 
cap. 1. p. 364, 365. SrAl.] 

© [1t cannot be denied that the sect 
of Ammonius embraced some, who 
were enemies of Christ and the christ- 


of Ammonius, honoured Christ, yet 
maintained that the christians had cor- 
rupted his doctrine; de Consensw Eran- 

itarum, Opp. tom. iii. pt. ii, lib. i. ©. 
6.§ 11. p. 5, and ¢.8.§ 14. p.6, ande. 
15. p. 8, Schl] 

7 [Augustine, de Consensu Erai 
lib. i.e, 16. p. 8. and c. 24. p. 18. 
they admitted that Christ abolished 
the worship of certain demons of an 
inferior order, and njefned per pop me men 
to pray to the celestial 

ly to the Saree oot God. oe is 
evident from a ge of Porphyry, 
quoted by agate ivitate 
lib. xix. ¢, 23. § 4. Opp. tom. vi 
‘ScM.—Thia principle applies & 
rectly to the saint-worship of Roman- 
ists. The better informed among them 
keep within the bounds which Ammo- 
nius approved, the less informed natu- 
rally fall into the excesses which he 
Pronounced blemishes of the pagan 
system. Ed] 

* What we have stated in these 
sections respecting the doctrines of 
Ammoniua, we have collected from the 
books and discussions of his followers, 
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who were initiated in the mysteries of philosophy, wished that 
many, and especially such as aspired to the office of 

and teachers, might apply themselves to the study of human 
wisdom, so that they might confute the enemies of truth with 
more effect, and teach and instruct others with more success. 
But a great majority thought otherwise ; they wished to 
banish all reasoning and philosophy out of the confines of the 
church ; for they feared that learning might injure piety. At 
this time, therefore, broke out the war between faith and 
reason, religion and philosophy, piety and intelligence, which has 
been protracted through all succeeding centuries, down to our 
own times, and which we by all our efforts cannot easily bring 
to an end. By degrees, those obtained the ascendency who 
thought that philosophy and erudition were profitable, rather 
than hurtful, to religion and piety ; and laws were at length 
established, that no person entirely illiterate and unlearned, 
should be admitted to the office of teacher in the church. Yet 
the vices of the philosophers and learned men, among other 
causes, prevented the opposite party from ever being destitute 
of patrons and advocates. Ample proof of this will be found 
in the history of the following centuries. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE CHURCH. 


$1. The form of church government.—§ 2. Union of churches in # province. 
Origin of councils.—§ 3. Their too great authority gave rise to metropolitans 
and patriarchs.—§ 4. Parallel between the Jewish and Christian priesthood.— 
§5. The principal writers. 


§ 1. Tue form of church government, which began to exist in 
the preceding century, was in this more industriously esta- 
blished and confirmed in all its parts. One president, or 
bishop, presided over each church. He was created by the 
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world, and the universal church had acquired the form of a 
were to be placed over it in different parts of the world, as 


concernment, 

no certain accounts of any councils till But they soon hegun to claim power j 
ivec tbe takldle of the saad century. to coact and enforca law; ante kee 
i i controversics. And the 


Gils atv placod by Eusebius, under the Planck's a der chia. rel 


ius, or A.B. 180—192. ms ii. 
In the third A became ¥, voli se, CW. B, Wale 
frequent, Provincial councils were hh 
now held, throughout the § 4, 4, and b. i, eh. i seet.ii:p. 82, é&e. 
World j eed special councils che if p. 118, Ae-—Jos. Bing 
were called ns ca regina Origin sao Ss ee 
these councils no i ». King, Constitution, Prim, 
3 but were Ghurchyeb. 8. Tr} 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. Religion yet simple.—g 2. Was gradually changed.—§ 3. This proved by 
an example.—§ 4. Attention to the scriptures.—§ 5. Faults of interpreters. 
—$6. State of dogmatic theology —§ 7. Polemics of this age.—§ 8. Excel- 
lences and defects of the controversialists.—§ 9. Writers on practical reli- 
gion.—§ 10. Merite of the fathers in regard to practical religion. —§ 11. Two- 
fold system of practical religion—§ 12. Hence the Ascetica—f 13. Causes of 
their rise—§ 14. Their progreas.—§ 15. Origin of pious frauda—§ 16. A 
christian life, and the discipline of offendera.—§ 17. Public penitence modelled 
according to the rules of the pagan mysteries. 


§ 1. Tue whole christian system was still comprised in a few 
precepts and propositions ; nor did the teachers publicly ad- 
vance any doctrines besides those contained in what is called 
the Apostles’ creed. In their manner of handling these doc- 
trines, there was nothing subtle, profound, or distant from 
common apprehension. This will not appear strange, if we re- 
flect that no controversy had yet been moved respecting those 
important points of religion about which contests afterwards 
arose, and that the bishops were generally plain, unlearned 
men, more distinguished for their piety than for their genius 
and eloquence. 

§ 2. Yet insensibly, from this vencrable simplicity, there 
was a considerable departure; many points were more critically 
investigated, and more artificially stated; many principles also 
were imprudently adopted, which were derived from philosophy, 
and that too, not of the most solid character. This change 
arose from two principal causes. The first lay in the disposi- 
tion of certain teachers, who wished to make christianity 
appear in harmony with the decisions of philosophy, and who 
thought it clegant to state christian precepts in the language 
of philosophers, civilians, and rabbins. The other cause is 
found in the discussions with the opposers and corrupters of 
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his Commentaries on the canonical Kpistles. Tatian composed 
a Harmony of the Gospels, which has [not] escaped the ravages 
of time*. Justin Martyr explained the Apocalypse ; 

of Antioch elucidated the four Gospels; and [many] others 
expounded the Mosaic account of the creation. All these 
works are now lost. 

§ 5. But this loss is the leas to be regretted, since it is cer- 
tain that no one of these expositors could be pronounced a 
good interpreter. They all believed the language of scripture 
to contain two meanings; the one obvious, and corresponding 
with the direct import of the words; the other recondite, and 
concealed under the words, like a nut by the shell; and the 
former they neglected, as being of little value, and bestowed 
their chief attention on the latter: that is, they were more 
intent on throwing obscurity over the sacred writings, by the 
fictions of their own imaginations, than on searching out their 
true meaning. Some also, and this is stated especially of Cle- 
ment, attempted to make the divine oracles teach and support 
the precepts of philosophy. The excessive and almost divine 
authority ascribed to the Alexandrine version of the Old Testa- 
ment, called the Septuagint, was a great obstacle to any valu- 
able and suitable interpretation of that part of the bible. 

§ 6. A system of christian theology, so far as we can learn, 
was composed by no one in this age. The tracts of Arabianues, 
de dogmate Christiano, having been all lost, we cannot tell what 
they were. The five books of Papias, de Dictis Christi et 
Apostolorum, or, Explanatio oraculorum dominicorum, so far as 
can be learned from Eusebius*, must be regarded rather as a 
historical than a doctrinal work. Melito of Sardis is said to 
have written, de Fide, de Creatione, and de Veritate: but it 
does not appear from these titles, whether they were polemic 
or doctrinal treatises. Some points in theology were stated 





2 [T cannot but think there must be xiii. c.12. § 5,6. prefixed to his edition of 
great typographical error in the ori- Justin Martyr, &¢. and republished by 
Binal of this sontence. For it is not Sprenger, Vicsuurw Het Patritice, 
easy to believe, that Dr. Moshcimheld tom. ii. Tr. 

to the long exploded notion, thateither _? [Eusebius, His. Eccles. lib. ili. ¢. 
of those Harmonies of the four Gos- 29. Sec also Irenmus, adr. Heres. |. 
Bela, which we have in the Hidliothens v.c. 88. Jerome, de Seriptoribu Ituar. 

atrum, could be the genuine work of cap. 18. Tr.) 
Tatian. See Prudentius Maran, Diss. 
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had not yet gained admittance among christians. Yet a man 
of sound judgment, who has due regard for truth, cannot extol 
them highly. Most of them lacked discernment, knowledge, 
application, good arrangement, and force. They often advance 
very flimsy arguments, and such as were suited rather to em- 
barrass the mind than to convince the understanding. One, 
laying aside the divine scriptures, from which all the weapons 
of religious controversy should be drawn, bids us consult the. 
bishops of those churches which were founded by apostles. 
Another, as if contending about the title or boundaries of 
lands in a court of law, with an ill grace pleads prescription 
against his adversaries. A third imitates the silly disputants 
among the Jews, who offered as arguments the mystic powers 
of numbers and words‘. Nor are those wholly in error, who 
think that the vicious mode of disputing which afterwards ob- 
tained the name of economical, was sometimes used even in 
this century ‘. 

§ 9. The principal parts of practical religion or morality are 
treated of by Justin Martyr, or whoever it was that composed 
the Epistle to Zenas and Serenus, found among the works of 
Justin. Others took up particular duties in set treatises. 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus composed tracts on Calumny, 
Patience, Continence, and other virtues, which have not escaped 
the ravages of time. But the tracts of Tertullian on practical 
duties, namely, on Chastity, on Flight from persecution, on 
Fasting, on Theatrical exhibitions, on the Dress of females, on 
Prayer, &c. have come safely to our hands; and would be 
perused with greater profit, were it not for the gloomy and 
Morose spirit which they every where breathe, and the exces- 
sively artificial and difficult style in which they are written *. 
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« Examples may be seen in Ja, Bas- 
nage, Hisbire des Jif, tome i. p. 660. 
604. 


©'R, Simon, Histoire critique des 

principaur Commentatenre du N.T. cap. 
fi, p21. [To do, or to aay any thing, 
rat’ oirovopiay, or oikovopurwe, is to 
use deception or ywod policy, rather than 
fair honest dealin ith 





Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 459. | 
* [* We cannot, among the merits 





of Tertullian, reckon that of a natural, 
flowing, and perspicuous style. He 
frequently hurries his readers along 
by his vehemence, and surprises them 
by the vigour, as well as inexhaustible 
fertility of his imagination ; but his 
copiousness is without selection, and 
there wae in his character a. pro- 
pensity to exaggeration which affected 
his language, and rendered it inflated 
and unnatural. He is, indeed, the 
harshest and most obscure of writers, 
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tions no doubt, yet most inconsiderately, a great error in re- 
gard to morals, and pernicious to christianity ; an error, which 
through all succeeding ages to our times, has produced an 
infinity of mistakes and evils of various kinds. Jesus our 
Saviour prescribed one and the same rule of life or duty to all 
his disciples. But the christian doctors, either by too great a 
desire of imitating the nations among whom they lived, or from 
anatural propensity to austerity and gloom, (which is a disease 
that many labour under in Syria, Egypt, and other provinces 
of the East,) were induced to maintain that Christ had pre- 
scribed a twofold rule of holiness and virtue ; the one ordinary, 
the other extraordinary ; the one lower, the other higher ; the 
one for men of business, the other for persons of leisure, and 
such as sought to attain higher glory in the future world. 
They therefore early divided all that had been taught, whether 
in books or by tradition, respecting a christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels. They applied the name Precepts 
to those laws which were universally obligatory, or were 
enacted for all men of all descriptions ; but the Counsels related 
only to those who deemed it praiseworthy to aspire after supe- 
rior holiness and a closer union with God. 

§ 12. There soon arose a class of persons, who professed to 
strive after that higher and more eminent holiness than com- 
mon christians can attain; and who resolved to obey the 
counsels of Christ, in order to enjoy intimate communion with 
God in this life, and on leaving the body to rise without impe- 
diment or difficulty to the celestial world. They supposed 
many things were forbidden to them, which were allowed to 
other christians; such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and worldly 
business". They supposed they must emaciate their bodies 
with watching, fasting, toil, and hunger. They considered it a 
happiness to retire to desert places, and by close meditation to 
abstract their minds from all external objects and whatever de- 
lights the senses. Both men and women imposed these severe 
restraints on themselves with good intentions, I suppose, but 
setting a bad example, and greatly to the injury of the cause 
of christianity. They were of course denominated Ascetics, 


* Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christianis, cap. 28. p. 129. ed. Oxon. and others. 
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mansions, and not need, like the souls of other men, to undergo 
a purgation. The grounds of this system lay in the peculiar 
sentiments entertained by this sect of philosophers and by their 
friends, respecting the sowl, demons, matter, and the wniverse. 
And when these sentiments were embraced by the christian 
philosophers, the necessary consequences of them must be 
adopted of course. 

§ 14. What has been stated will excite less surprise, if it be 
remembered, that Hyypt was the land where this mode of life 
had its origin. For this country, from some law of nature, has 
always produced a greater number of gloomy and hypochon- 
driac or melancholy persons than any other * ; and it still does 
so. Here it was, that long before the Saviour’s birth, not only 
the Essenes and Therapeute,—those Jewish sects composed of 
persons affected with a morbid melancholy, or rather partially 
deranged,—had their chief residence; but many others also, 
that they might better please the gods, withdrew themselves as 
by the instinct of nature from commerce with men and from 
all the pleasures of life‘. From Egypt, this mode of life 
passed into Syria and the neighbouring countries; which, in 
like manner, always abounded with unsociable and austere in- 
dividuals * : and at last it was introduced from the East among 
the nations of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies which 
still deform the christian world; hence the celibacy of the 
clergy; hence the numerous herds of monks; hence the two 
species of life, the theoretical and mystical; hence the many 
other things of a like nature, which we shall have occasion to 
mention in the progress of our work. 

§ 15. Another error among the christians, not indeed of 
equal extent, but a pernicious one, and productive of many 
evils, was the following. The Platonists and P: reans 
deemed it not only lawful but commendable to deceive and to 
lie, for the sake of truth and piety’. The Jews living in 
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4 See Bened. Maillet, Deceription 


Athanistie, Vita Antonii, Opp. tom. ii. 
del’ Hante tome 


57, &c. Paris, p. 453. 









1738. 3 Jo. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 
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ed. Gronov. Epi Ato. 
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guilty of these crimes were in many churches cut off for ever 
from communion ; in other churches they were received back 
after a long, severe, and painful probation’. 

§ 17. It is worthy of particular notice that this custom of 
excluding bad characters from the society of christians, and of 
not receiving them back except upon proof of reformation, was 
at first a simple process, or attended with very little formality ; 
but by degrees the regulations for it were greatly amplified, 
and deformed by many rites borrowed especially from the dis- 
cipline of the pagan mysteries’. That it was proper for the 
christian bishops to increase the restraints upon the licentious- 
ness of transgression, will be readily granted by all who con- 
sider the circumstances of those times. But whether it was 
for the advantage of christianity to borrow rules for this salu- 
tary ordinance from the enemies of the truth, and thus to con- 
secrate, as it were, a part of the pagan superstition, many per- 
sons very justly call in question. The more candid will appre- 
ciate the good intention of those who introduced this sort of 
rules and ceremonies; all beyond this they will ascribe to 
human weakness. 


* In this manner, I think, we may Jo. Aug. Orei, de Criminam,capiatiam 
reconcile the different opinions of learn- per tria secula Absolutione, Me- 
ed men on this subject, See Jo. Morin, Frolani, £730. Ato. 

de Dixciplina Paenitentic, lib. ix. cap. _' See Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bibliogra- 
19. p. 670, &c. Ja, Sirmond, Historia phi@ Antiguaria, p. 307. "Jo. Morin, 
Pemitentia publica, cap. i. Opp. tom. iv. de Ponitentia, lib. 1, cap. 15, 16, &c. 
p. 323, and the recent Dissertation of 
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§ 3. Secondly, the simplicity of the worship which christians 
offered to the Deity, gave occasion to certain calumnies main- 
tained both by the Jews and the pagan priests. The christians 
were pronounced Atheists, because they were destitute of 
temples, altars, victims, priests, and all that pomp in which the 
vulgar suppose the essence of religion to consist. For un- 
enlightened persons are prone to estimate religion by what 
meets their eyes. To silence this accusation, the christian 
doctors thought they must introduce some external rites, 
which would strike the senses of people; so that they could 
maintain that they really had all those things of which christ- 
jans were charged with being destitute, though under different 
forms. 

§ 4. Thirdly, it is well known, that in the books of the New 
Testament, various parts of the christian religion are expressed 
in terms borrowed from the Jewish laws, or are in some 
measure compared with the Mosaic rites. This mode of ex- 
pressing their thoughts the christian doctors and writers not 
only imitated, but extended still further. In this there was 
little to censure. But in time, either from inconsideration, or 
from ignorance, or from motives of policy, the greater part 
maintained that such phraseology was not figurative, but 
accordant with the nature of the things, and to be understood 
in its proper sense. The bishops were at first innocently 
called high priests, and the presbyters, priests, and the deacons, 
Levites. But ina little time, those to whom these titles were 
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basis accidentally met with in Gre- 
gary Nyseen’s life of Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, in the Works of Thaumatur- 
gus, as published by Vossius, p. 312, 
‘who gives the Latin only : Cum ani- 
madvertisset (Gregorius), quod ob 
corporeas delectationes ct voluptates 
simplex et imperitum valgus in simula- 
crorum cultus errore permaneret—per- 
misit eis, ut in memoriam ac recorda- 
tionem sanctorum martyrum sese ob- 
lectarent et in Letitiam effunderentur, 
‘quod sueceseu temporis aliquando futu- 
yum caeet, ut sua sponte ad honestiorem 
et accuratiorem vite rationem trans- 
irent,—When Gregory perceived that 
the ignorant and simple multitude per- 
sisted in their idolatry, on account of 





the sensitive pleasures and delights it 
Aforded—he allowed them in celebra- 
ting the memory of the holy martyrs, to 
indulge themeeives, and give = Toaee' to 
leasure, (i.e. as the thing itself, and 
th what precedes and what follows, 
place beyond all controversy, he allow- 
ed them at the sepulchres of the mar 
tyrs on their feast days, to dance, to 
‘use sports, to indulge conviviality, and 
to do all the things that the worship- 
pers of idols were accustomed to do in 
their temples on their festival days,) 
hoping, that in process of time they 
would spontaneously come over to & 
more becoming and more correct man- 
ner of life. 
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of conveying instruction by images, actions, and sensible signs 
and emblems. The christian doctors, therefore, thought it 
would be advantageous to the cause of christianity to place the 
truths which are necessary to be known in order to salvation, 
as it were, before the eyes of the unreflecting multitude, who 
with difficulty contemplate abstract truths. The new converts 
were to be taught, that those are born again who are initiated 
by baptism into the christian worship, and that they ought to 
exhibit in their conduct the innocence of little infants: there- 
fore milk and honey, the common food of infants, was adminis- 
tered to them. Those who obtained admission to the kingdom 
of Christ, from being the servants of the devil, became the 
Lord's freed men; and, like newly-enlisted soldiers, swore to 
obey their commander. And, therefore, certain rites were 
borrowed from military usages, and from the forms of manu- 
mission *. 

§ 7. Lastly, not to be tedious ; whoever considers that the 
christians were collected from among the Jews and from the 
pagan nations, who were accustomed, from their earliest years, 
to various ceremonies and superstitious rites; and that the 
habits of early life are very hard to be laid aside, will perceive 
that it would have been little short of a miracle if nothing cor- 
rupt and debasing had found its way into the christian church. 
For example, nearly all the people of the East, before the 
christian era, were accustomed to worship with their faces 
directed towards the sun rising. For they all believed that 
God, whom they supposed to resemble light, or rather to be 
light, and whom they limited as to place, had his residence in 
that part of the heavens where the sun rises. When they be- 
came christians they rejected, indeed, the erroneous belief; but 
the custom that originated from it,.and which was very ancient 
and universally prevalent, they retained. Nor to this hour has 
it been wholly laid aside. From the same cause many Jewish 
rites originated, which are still religiously maintained by many 
christians, and especially by those who live in eastern countries’. 





© See Edm. Merill, Obsercations, lib. Diss. at Jena, under Dr. Walch, 1749, 
cap. 3. [C.G. Schwartz, Die. de de Ritibus Baptismalibus sacali woundi. 
ritibus quibusdam formulisque a manu- Schl.) 

missions ad S. Baptisuum trandatis, 1 See Jo. Spencer, de Legibne ritwali- 
Altdorf. 1738, and J. G. Zentgrav’s bus Ebreeor. Prolegom. p. 9, ed. Cantab. 
1 
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§ 9. The christians of this century consecrated anniversary 
festivals, in memory of the Saviour’s death and resurrection, 
and of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles. The 
day in remembrance of Christ's dying and expiating the sins of 
men, was called the Passover, or Easter, (Pascha,) because 
they supposed that Christ was crucified on the same day in 
which the Jews kept their Passover. But in observing this 
festival, the christians of Asia Minor differed from other 
christians, and especially from those of Rome’. Both fasted 
during what was called the great week, that on which Christ 
died ; and in remembrance of the last supper of our Saviour, 
they held a sacred feast or ate the paschal lamb, just as the 
Jews did; which feast, as well as the time of Christ's death, 
they denominated the Passover, or Easter. Now the Asiatic 
christians held their paschal feast on the fourteenth day, or 
full moon, of the first Jewish month, which was the very time 
on which the Jews ate their Passover; and on the third day 
after this supper, they kept the memorial of Christ's triumph 
over death, or of his resurrection. This custom they said they 
had received from the apostles John and Philip; and they 
moreover supported it by the example of Christ himself, who 
celebrated his paschal feast at the same time with the Jews. 
But the other christians put off their Passover, that is, their 
paschal feast, until the evening preceding the festal day, sacred 
to Christ's resurrection, [or Saturday evening,] and thus con- 
nected the memorial of Christ's death, with that of his resur- 
rection. And they cited Peter and Paul as authors of their 
custom. 


[parr mt. 


ter, and framed the world ; and Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, on the rame day, 
arose from the dead.”—Justin makes 
no mention here of ringing, as a part of 
the public worship of christians. But 
Pliny dpiatle asgures us; “Quod 
cent soit stato dio ante Iucem con- 
venire ; carmenque Christo, 
irene nro tad both the Newt 
Testament, and all antiquity, recognize 
pinging aa’ part of christian worship. 


¥ [There was, probably, a large pro- 
portion of converts from Judaism 
among them, and thesc men were 





anxious to engraft, as far as posible, 
the Moaaic ritual upon their new pro- 
fession of christianity. Within Pales- 
tine itself a different spirit prevailed, 
the church of Ceearea, and even that 
of Jerusalem, conforming to the Ro- 
man usage in celebrating Easter ; but 
the former of these churches consisted 
chiefly of converts from heathenism, 
and the latter had assumed very much 
of a Gentile character under Adrian. 
See Rove’s translation of Neander’s 
History of the Christian Religion and 
Church during the three fire centuries, 
Lond. 1831. p. 343, Ed] 





respective customs, until the council of Nice, in the fourth cen- 

, abrogated the Asiatie usage‘. i 

§ 12. When the christians celebrated the | er, 

which they were accustomed to do chiefly on Sundays, they 

consecrated a part of the bread and wine of the oblations, by 

certain prayers, which the bishop of the congregation uttered. 
and 
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But they were much worse than the Nazarenes. For 

they supposed Christ to be an ambassador of God, and endowed 
with divine power, yet they conceived him to be a man, born in 
the ordinary course of nature, the son of Joseph and Mary. 
They maintained that the ceremonial law of Moses must be 
observed, not by the Jews only, but by all who wished to 
obtain salvation; and, therefore, S¥. Pawl, that strennous 
opposer of the law, they viewed with abhorrence. Nor were 
they satisfied with the mere rites which Moses appointed, but 
observed, with equal veneration, the superstitious rites of their 
ancestors, and the customs of the Pharisees, which were added 
to the law’. 

§ 4. These little and obscure sects were not very detrimen- 
tal to the christian cause. Much greater disturbance was 
produced by those whose founders explained the doctrines of 
christianity agreeably to the precepts of the oriental 
respecting the origin of evil*. These latter sects, having lived 
in obscurity, and made little noise previously to this century, 
came forth into public view during the reign of Adrian’, and 
gathered churches of considerable magnitude in various 
countries. A long catalogue of these semi-christian sects 
might be gathered out of the writings of the ancients: but of 
the greater part of them we know no more than their names ; 


sabes, p. 81. Thom. Ittig, de Hurresibus Jewish Christians; and if some of these 
Sy Le wwelici, [also note ‘on cent. i sects had, in the fourth century, im- 
¥. p. 118, and A. Neander, bibed Gnostic sentiments, unknown to 
myo. vol. i. pt. ii p. 612, Sc. the original Ebionites, then : 
They are more than once mea» may bere be entirely correct, which 
tioned by Tertullian, who always speaks others suppose to be the fact. See 
Orth ae havi ing’ received their ap-  Neander, as cited above, Note *. Tr.) 
llation fromm their founder, Ebion.” |» [= Neither he (Tertullian) nor any 
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and perhaps many of them differed only in name from each 
other. Those which acquired notoriety beyond others, may be 
and maintained the philosophy of the East in regard to the 
origin of the universe (if | may so say), pure and uncorrupt : 


Bhdabiiey in the sciegs ob Tokpxh-salThoogti bs en a Tonya 
worshipped one God, and revered Moses; yet he corrupted the 
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him, by his great show of virtue’. 

§ 7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics, must be placed 
Cerdo, » Syrian’, and Marcion, the son of a bishop of Pontus*. 
The history of these men is obscure and uneertain. It 
appears, however, that they began to establish their sect at 
Rome; that Cerdo taught his principles there before the 
: i.e. 24 Buseb. Hist, * [* From various notices scattered 
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arrival of Marcion; that Marcion, failing to obtain some office 
in the church at Rome, in consequence of some misconduct, 
went over to the party of Cerdo, and with great success propa- 
gated their tenets over the world. In the manner of the 
orientals, Marcion taught that there are tteo first causes of all 
things, the one perfectly good, the other perfectly eoiZ. Inter- 
mediate between these two deities, ranks the Architect of this 
lower world, whom men worship, and who was the God and the 
Lawgiver of the Jews; for he is neither perfectly good, nor 
perfectly evil, but of a mixed nature, or, as Marcion expressed 
it, he is just; and therefore he can di punishments a3 

well as rewards. The evil deity and the Creator of the world 
are perpetually at war. Each wishes to be worshipped as 
God, and to subject the inhabitants of the whole world to him- 
self. The Jews are the subjects of the Creator of the world, 
who is a very powerful spirit or demon; the other nations, 


In order, therefore, to put an ond'to this war, and givo free. 
dom to the souls which are of divine origin, the supreme God 
sent among the Jews Jesus Christ, who is of a nature yery 
similar to himself, or his Son, clothed with the appearance or 
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said to have deviated in some respects from the opinions of 
their master, and to have established new sects *. - 

§ 8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly supposed to have: 


regions, 
celestial and etherial body, and taught men to subdue their 
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he recommended purity of life and the practice of piety, and 
condemned even an inclination to sin. Still there were some 
things in his moral precepts which greatly offended other 
christians. For he taught that it is lawful to conocal our reli- 
gion, to deny Christ when our life is in danger, to participate 
in the pagan feasts which followed their sacrifices ; and he de~ 
tracted much from the estimation and honour in which the 
martyrs were held, and maintained that they were greater sin- 
ners than other men, and were visited by divine justice for 
their iniquities. For it was a principle with him that none but 
sinners suffer any evil in this life. And hence arose the sus- 
picions entertained respecting his system of morals, which 
seemed to be confirmed by the fagitions liver of some’ of his 


§ 14. Bat much viler than he, and the: worst of all the 
Gnosties was Carpoerates, also of Alexandria, [who lived in the 
reign of Adrian.] His philosophy did not differ in its 
principles from that of the other Egyptian Gnosties. For he 


and malignant matter, the creation of the world from evil mat- 
ter by angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and 
the like. But he maintained that Jesus was born of Joseph and 
Mary in the ordinary course of nature, and that he was superior 
to other men in nothing but fortitude and greatness of soul. 
He also not only gave his disciples licence to sin, but i 

on them @ necessity of sinning, by teaching that the way to 
eternal salvation was open to those souls only which committed 
all kinds of enormity and wickedness. But it exeeeds all 
credibility, that any man who believes there is a God, that 
Christ is the Saviour of mankind, and who inculeates any sort 
of religion, should hold such sentiments. Besides, there are 
grounds to believe, that Caxpocrates, like the other Gnostics, 
held the Saviour to be composed of the man Jesus, and a certain 
Gon called Christ; and that he imposed some laws of conduct 
on his disciples. Yet. undoubtedly, there was something in his 


* Besides the ancient writers on the [C, W. F. Ws Historie dar Ketzes 
Basilides 
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Demiurgus [Anuoupyde, Artificer] ine eee ae ; 


matter, from the grosser, or material ; and out of the former 
he framed the world above us, or the visible heavens; out of 


body. He passed through the body of Mary, just as water 
joined himself, when he was baptized in Jordan by Jokn, ‘he 


him; so that only his sentient soul and his etherial body were 
suspended on the cross. Those who, according to the precepts 
of Christ, renounce the worship not only of the pagan deities, 
but likewise of the Jewish God, and submit to have their 
sentient and concupiscent soul chastised and reformed by rea~ 
son, shall with both their souls, the rational and the sentient, 
be admitted to the mansions of the blessed, near to the 
Pleroma. And when all particles of the divine nature, or all 
souls, shall be separated from matter and purified, then a raging 
fire shall spread through this material universe, and destroy 


7 
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§ 18. Of the smaller and more obscure Gnostic sects, of 
which the ancients tell us little more than the names, and per- 
haps one or two detached sentiments, it is unnecessary to say 
any thing. Such were the Adamétes, who are said to have 


wished to imitate the state of innocence‘: the Cat) 


ites, who 





are represented as paying respect to the memory of Cain, 
Corah, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the 


traitor ® 


: the Abelites, whom the ancients represent as marry- 


ing wives, but raising up no children': the Sethttes, who re- 
garded Seth as the Messiah*: the Florinians, who originated 


at Rome, under Florinus and Blastus* ; 


82, &c. On the Marcosians, Irenseus 
ix copious, lib, i cap. 14, That Mar- 
cus was out of his senses, is unques- 
tionable; for he must have been de- 
ranged, if he could hold even the 
greater part of the strange fancies 
which arv said to belong to his system, 
[Among the moderns who have treated 
of these sects, sce C. W. F. Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i. p. 387— 
401, and A Neander, Kirehenpchichte, 
vol. i, pt. ii, p. 731—746, Tr.) 
® [See, for an account of them, Cle- 
mens Alex. & lib, i. p. 397. i. 
. ‘ertullian, 
\ p. 633, and contra 














489. Theodoret, Hert, 
Augustine, de Herre 
John Damascen, Opp. tom, 
% 88. and among the moderns, C. W. 
Walch, His. der Ketze vol 
. 327—335. P. Bayle, Dictionnaire 
‘istorique, Art. “‘Adanitesand Prodicns. 
Tillemonty Mémoire, Ge. tom, 
Beausobre, Dive. sur ler Adamite 
joined to Lenfant’s Histoire des Hussiter. 
—The accounts of the ancientsare con- 
tradictory; and several of the moderns 
doubt whether there ever was a act 
who performed their worship in a state 
of nudity. 

















in the preceding unte, except John 
Damascen, speak of the Cainites ; but 
what they state, is very brief and con- 
tradictory. ‘The correctness of their 
accounts’ in justly doubted by Bayle, 
(Dictionnaire Historique, Art. Cainites,) 
and others. Origen (contre Celevm, 
lib. iii, p, 119.) did not regard them as 





and many others. 


christians. Yet they might be a sect 
‘of Gnostic, who, holding the God of 
the Jews for a revolter from the true 
God, regarded Cain, Dathan, Corah, and 
others who resisted him, as being very 
praiseworthy. Ty.) 

1 [The Abolites are mentioned aly 
by Augustine, de Heres. cap. 87; and 
by the author of the book, Predesti- 
‘natus, cap. 87. It is t 
every man married a female child, and 
every woman a little boy, with whom 
they’ lived, and whom they made their 
heirs; hoping in this way to fulfil, lite- 
rally, what Paul says, 1 Cor. vil. 29, 
that “They that have wives, be as 
though they had none.”—The sect is 
treated of by C. W. F. Walch, Hist. 
der Ktzer, vol. i. p. 607; who doubts 
whether it were not altogether an im- 
aginai sect. Tr.) 

2 [The Scthites are mentioned by the 
author of Predesinatus, cap. 19; and 
Philastrius, de Hoeresib. cap. 3." But 
Rhenferd, (Diss, de Scthianis, in his 
Opp. Phitolog. p. 165.) and Zorn, ( Opms- 
cul, Sacra, tom. i. p. B14. r thin 
to he an imaginary sect. See C. W. 
F. Walch, lor. cit. p. 609, &c, and A. 
Neander, Kirchenpach. vol. i. pt. ii. pe 
758, &e. Tr. 

3"[Florinus and Blastue were, by 
the ancients, reckoned among the Va- 
lentinians, Both were presbyters of 
Rome, intimate friends, and excom- 
municated by the Roman bishop, Eleu- 
therius. (Euscb. H. E. vy. 15.) As 
Florinug, in early life, enjoyed the in- 
struction of Polycarp at Smyrna, and 
‘as Lrenreun wrote a letter to Blastus 
concerning the schism at Rome about 
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§ 20. The numerous evils and discords, which arose from 
combining the oriental and Egyptian philosophy with the 
christian religion, began to be increased about the middle of 
this century, by those who brought the Grecian philosophy 
with them into the christian church. As the doctrines held by 
the christians respecting the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
and respecting the twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of 
all at agreement with the precepts of this philosophy, they first 
endeavoured so to explain these doctrines, that they could be 
comprehended by reason. This was attempted by one Prazeas, 
a very distinguished man and a confessor, at Rome. Discard- 
ing all real distinction between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, he taught that the whole Father of all things joined 
himself to the human nature of Christ. Hence his followers 
were called Monarchians and Patripassians. Nor was the 
latter an unsuitable name for them, if Tertullian correctly 
understood their sentiments. For they denominated the man, 
Christ, the Son of God; and held, that to this Son, the Father 
of the universe, or God, so joined himself, as to be crucified 
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Theodoret, (Hare. Fabul. 1. i. o. 
and Augustine, (de Heres. 
count them christian heretics. 
Origen (contra Ceeum, 1. vii. § 28.) 
halds them to be not christians,” Yet 
he speaks of them as pretended chris- 
tians, in his Comment. on BMatth. tom. 
ii. p. 851, &e.—Philastrius 


theological system, both of the Jewish 
and the Christian Ophites, cannot be 










‘When each had eaten his 


christianity; so that the rect became 
divided into Jewish and Christian Ophites. 
There are two sources of information 
on this part of ecclesiastical history. 


The fre, is the accounts of Irenus, 
Epiphanius, and others. The second, 
is what Origen tells us (contra Celeum, 
lib. vi. § 33, &e.) concerning the Dia~ 
gram of the Ophites. This Diagram 
‘was a tablet, on which the Ophites de- 
picted their doctrines in all sorts of 
figures, with words annexed. It pro- 
bably contained the doctrines of the 
Jewish Ophites, and is dark and unin- 
telligible, unless we may suppose this 
aymbolical representation contained 
that system, the principal doctrines of 
which are stated by the ancients. The 


present. 
morsel, he kissed the serpent, which 
was afterwards confined. When this 
solemn act, which the Ophites called 
their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the 
meeting closed with a hymn of praise 
to the supreme God, whom the serpent 
in Paradise had made known to men. 
But all the Ophites did not observe 
these rites, which were peculiar to the 
Christian Ophites, and confined to a 
small number among them. This 
worship must have been symbolic. The 
Ophites had also Taliemans. Schl — 
See a lucid account of the Ophites, in 
A. Neander'’s Kirchengesch. vol. i. pt. 
. 146758. Tr.) 
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§ 22. The same attachment to philosophy induced Hermo- 
genes, a painter, to depart from the sentiments of christians, 
respecting the origin of the world and the nature of the soul, 
and to cause disturbance in a part of the christian community. 
Regarding matter as the source of all evil; he could not believe 
that God had brought it into existence by his omnipotent voli- 
tion. He therefore held, that the world, and whatever is in 
the world, and also souls and spirits, were formed by the Deity 
out of eternal and vicious matter. There is much in this doc- 
trine very difficult to be explained, and not in accordance with 
the common opinions of christians. But neither Tortudlian, 
who wrote against him, nor others of the ancients, inform us 
how he explained those christian doctrines which are repug- 
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nant to his opinions ’. 


To extenuate his fault, he gave out 
that he regarded Jesus Christ as a 
mere man, and that it could be no 
great crime to deny a mere man. Ho 
was, therefore, excluded from the 
church by Victor the bishop. Thus 
‘Theodotus came near to the system of 
the Socinians, and held Christ for a 
mere man, though a virtuous and up- 
right one.” Whether he held the birth 
of Christ to have been natural or super- 
natural, the ancient accounts are not 
agreed. He rejected the Gospel of 

john; and held his own doctrine to be 
apostolical, and that of the eternal di- 
vinity of Christ to be a novel doctrine. 
See C. W. F. Walch, loc. cit. p. 546— 
557.—Artemon has, in modern times, 
become more famous than Theodotus; 
since Samuel Crell assumed the name 
of an Artemonite, in order to distin- 
guish himself from the odious Socinians, 





trine is not without di Iti It is 
not doubted that he denied the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, as held by orthodox 
christians. But whether he swerved 
towanls the system of the modern 
Socinians, or to that of Praxeas, is 





another question. Dr. Mosheim be- 
lieved the latter; de Rebus Christ. o. 
pean ee ot Gena of Mec 
testimony ius i 
(de Doga. Ezdlas, 3.) Dr. Walch i 
564.) calls it in question. See also Jo. 
Erh. Rappen, Diss. de Hist, Artemonis et 
Artemonitarum, Lips. 1737. ScAl.—See 
also A. Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. 
Pt. iti. p. 996—1000. Tr.j 

7 There is extant a tract of Tertal- 
lian, Liber contra Hermoyenem, in which 
he assails the doctrine of Hermogenes 
concerning matter and the origin of 
the world. But another tract of his, 
« Cone Ren in which he confuted 
the opinion of Hermo, concerning 
the soul, is lost, (Tertullian is exceed- 
ingly severe upon Hermogenes, who 
was probably his contemy ;, and 
fellow African. Yet he he 
was an ingenious and eloquent man, 
and sound in the principal doctrines of 
christianity. It seems the morals of 
Hermogenes gave most offence to Ter- 
tullian.” He had married repeatedly, 
and he painted for all customers what 
they wished. To a Montanist these 
things were exceedingly criminal. 
There is no evidence that nes 
founded a sect.—See Mosheim, de Re- 
bus Christ, &c. p. 432, &e. C. W. F. 
Walch, Hist. der Hetzer. vol. i. p. 476, 
&e. and A. Neander, Airchengeach, vol. 
p- 976, &c. Tr.] 
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ligion ; but professed to be divinely commissioned to 

and give efficiency to the moral discipline taught by Christ and 
his apostles: for he supposed Christ and his apostles had con- 
ceded too much to the weakness of the people of their age, and 
thus had given only an incomplete and imperfect rule of life. 
He therefore would have fasts multiplied and extended, forbade 
second marriages as illicit, did not allow churches to grant ab- 
solution to such as had fallen into the greater sins, condemned 
all decoration of the body and female ornaments, required 
polite learning and philosophy to be banished from the church, 
ordered virgins to be veiled, and maintained that christians sin 
most grievously, by rescuing their lives by flight, or redeeming 
them with money in time of persecution. I pass by some other 
of his austere and rigid precepts. 

§ 24. A man who professed to be a holier moralist than 
Christ himself, and who would obtrude his severe precepts 
upon christians for divine commands and oracles, could not be 
endured in the christian church. Besides, his dismal predic- 
tions of the speedy downfall of the Roman republic, &c., might 
bring the christian community into imminent danger. He was 
therefore, first, by the decisions of some councils, and after- 
wards by that of the whole church, excluded from all connexion 
with that body. But the severity of his discipline itself led 
many persons of no mean condition, to put confidence in him. 
Pre-eminent among these, were two opulent ladies, Priscilla 
and Mazimilla ; who themselves, with others, uttered prophe- 
cies, after the example of their master, whom they denominated 
the Paraclete or Comforter. Hence it was easy for Montanus 
to found a new church, which was first established at Pepuza, 
a little town of Phrygia, but which spread in process of time 
through Asia, Africa, and a part of Europe. Of all his fol- 
lowers, the most learned and distinguished was Tertullian, a 
man of genius, but austere and gloomy by nature; who de- 
fended the cause of his preceptor, by many energetic and 
severe publications *. 


Montanus. He ad prophecies and cap. 16, and cepecially Tertullian, in 
upernatural converse. fo his ‘numerous books ; and then all 
dulous and vain, rigid austeritics for writers, both ancient and modern, who 
the gloomy and severe, i.) have treated profesdly of the ‘sects 

See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. v. of the carly ages. Quite recently, and 
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of public stations and honours. In many places also, with the 
full knowledge of the emperors and magistrates, they had 
certain houses in which they regularly assembled for the 
worship of God. Yet: it is probable, or rather, is more than 
probable, that the christians commonly purchased this security 
and these liberties with money ; although some of the emperors 
had very kind feelings towards them, and were not greatly 
to their religion. 

§ 2. Antoninus, surnamed Caracalla, the son of Severus, 
came to the throne in the year 211; and during the six years 
of his reign he neither oppressed the christians himself, nor 
suffered others to oppress them’. Antoninus Heliogabalue, 
[4.p. 218—222.] though of a most abandoned moral character, 
had no hostility towards the christians’. His successor Alez- 
ander Severus, [a.p. 222—235.] an excellent prince, did not, 
indeed, repeal the laws which had been enacted against the 
christians, so that instances occur of christians suffering death 
in his reign; yet from the influence of his mother, Julia Mam- 
mea, to whom he was greatly attached, he showed kind feel- 
ings towards them in various ways, and whenever occasion was 
offered; and even paid some worship and honour to our 
Saviour’. For Julia entertained the most favourable senti- 


1 [From a in Tertullian, (ad gions to be freely tolerated at Rome, 
Boapul. cap. 4. ting that Caracalla 80 that the priests of his order might 
christian nurse: lacte christiano understand all the arcana of them, 
‘educatum fuisse; and from one in Spar- having them daily before their eyes. 
tinus, (life of Caracalla, in Seri Tr.) 

Hier. ‘Aug. vol. i. p. 707. cap. 1.) as-  ® Seo Lampridius, de Vita Severi, 
that he was much attached toa. 29. p. 930, and Car. Hen. Zeibich, 
poy fellow when he was seven Diss. de Christo ab Alezandro in larario 

ral it has been inferred that he cwltv; which is found in the Mise. 

was half a christian, and on that ac- Lips. Nora, tom. ili. p. 42, &c. [Most 

‘count was indulgent to the followers of of the modern writers make Julia 

Christ. But it is much more probable Mammuca to have been a christian. 

that they purchased his indulgence See J. R. Wetstein’s preface to Ori- 

with their gold. Seo Most, do 2 gen’s Dial. contra Marcionitas. But 

bus Christ. $c. p. 460. fhe ancient writer, Eusebius (1. E. 

9 Lampridius, Vita Habytat, cap. vi. 21.) and Jerome (de Scriptor. 
796. [Dicebat preeterea (Impera- lwatr. c. 64.) express themselves dul 
ne Judworum et Samaritanorum reli- ously. ‘The former calle her Seoepeo- 
jiones et Christianam devotionem illuc rdrqy, and the latter religicsam (de- 

Romam) transferendam, ut omnium rowt) ; and both state that she invited 

Cultarum secretum Heliogabali sacer- Origen to her court, then at Antioch, 

dotium teneret: which Dr. Mosheim him discourse on reli- 

(de Reb, Chri. §c. p. 460.) understands er of them intimates 

to mean, that Heli able wished the y recepts and adopt 

Jewish, ‘Samaritan, and Christian reli- ed the christian fait nd in the Rte 
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truth, and the piety and constancy of the christian teachers, 
especially noticeable, is that extraordinary providence of God, 
which, we are informed, excited many persons, by means of 
dreams and visions, who before were either wholly thoughtless, 
or alienated from christianity, to come out at once and enrol 
their names among the followers of Christ‘. To this must be 
added, the curing of diseases, and other miracles, which very 
many christians still performed, by invoking the name of the 
Saviour’. Yet the number of miracles was less in this age 
than in the preceding ; which may be ascribed not only to the 
wisdom of God, but also to his justice, which would not suffer 
men to make gain by the powers divinely given them’. 

§ 5. Among the human causes which aided the progress of 
christianity, may doubtless be reckoned the translation of the 
Scriptures into various languages, the labours of Origen in 
disseminating copies of them, and various books composed by 
wise men. No less efficacy is to be ascribed to the benefi- 
cence of christians towards those whose religion they abhorred. 
The idolaters must have had hearts of stone, not to have been 
softened and brought to have more friendly feelings towards 
the people, whose great sympathy for the poor, kindness to 
enemies, care of the sick, readiness to redeem captives, and 
numerous other kind offices, proved them to be deserving of 
the love and gratitude of mankind. If, what I would not per- 
tinaciously deny, pious frauds and impositions deserve a place 
among the causes of the extension of christianity, they doubt- 
leas hold the lowest place, and were employed only by a few. 

§ 6. That the boundaries of the church were extended in 
this century, no one calls in question ; but in what manner, by 
whom, and in what countries, is not equally manifest. Origen 
taught the religion he professed to a tribe of Arabs: I suppose 
they were some of the wandering Arabs who live in tents’. 


© Sce Origen, ade. Celmm, lib. i, p. an, Ep.i. ad Donatum, p. 3, and the 
35. Homil. in Lua vii, Opp. tom. tc Note of S. Baluze there, p. 376. 
P. 216 el, Basi. Tertullian, de-dnina, © W. Spencer, Notes’on Origen ade. 
p. 348. ed. Rigaltii. Eusebius, Celeum, p. 6, 7. 
Hix, Facica lib. vi. €- 5, and others. ? Bascbite, Hist. Eee. Wib, vi cap. 
fe ao Note ton confit ptivch. 19, (But Semler, His, Bed, Seta 
.e. of this worl 'r.] iL _p. 59, supposes they were not 
wF Origen, adr. Celeum, 1. py. 3 wandering Araber? Tr 
Eusebius, Hist. Eedl. 1. v. 6.7. Cypri- 
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improbable in itself, but cannot be put beyond controversy by 
any certain testimony ‘. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. The persecution of Severns,—§ 2. of Maximinus, the Thracian.—§ 3, The 
cruelty of Decius led many christians to deny Christ.—§ 4. Controversies in 
the church on this subject, Libelli pacis.—§ 5. Persecutions of Gallus and 
Volusian—§ 6. of Valerian.—§ 7. State of the church under Gallienus, 
Claudius, and Aurelian.—§ 8. Attempts of the philosophers against the 
christians.—§ 9. Comparisons of some philosophers with Christ.—§ 10, Injury 
thence arising—§ 11. Attempts of the Jews against the Christians. 


§ 1. In the commencement of this century, the christians 
were variously afflicted in many of the Roman provinces ; but 
their calamity was increased in the year 203, when the emperor 
Severus, who was otherwise not hostile to them, enacted a law, 
that no person should abandon the religion of his fathers for 
that of the christians, or even for that of the Jews'. Although 
this law did not condemn the [existing] christians, but merely 
restrained the propagation of their religion, yet it afforded to 
rapacious and unjust governors and judges great opportunity 
for troubling the christians, and for putting many of the poor 
to death, in order to induce the rich to avert their danger by 
donations. Hence, after the passing of this law, very many 
christians in Egypt, and in other parts of both Asia and 
Africa, were cruelly slain ; and among them were Leonidas, the 
father of Origen; the two celebrated African ladies, Perpetua 
and Felicitas, whose Acts [martyrdom] have come down to 
us’*; also Potamiena, a virgin; Marcella, and others of both 


« See Usher and Stillingfleet, on the _* Theod. Ruinart, Acta Martyrum 
Origin and Antiqutia of the British Sincere, p. 90, &c. [See an affecting 
Charo; and Gio, Mackenzie, de Re- account ofthe suforings of theto sod 
gi Scotorum Prosapia, cap. vii. p.119, other martyrs, in the rej reign of Se 
in Milner’s Hat of the Chureh, cent. 
*S usebiun, Hie, Fada. lib, vi ei. thee Pp. 231, &e. ed. Boston, 1822. 
Spartianus, Vita Severi, cap. 16,17. | Tr.) 
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intercession of the martyrs, and obtained from them letters of 
recommendation (libellos pacis), that is, papers in which the 
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year he published a far more severe edict; so that no small 
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the fifth year of his reign, prompted either by his own super- 
stition, or by that of others, he prepared for war against them. 
But before his ediets had been published over the whole em- 


without any great troubles or injuries done to christians living 
among Romans. 

§ 8. While the emperors and provincial governors were as- 
sailing christians with the sword and with edicts, the Platonic 
philosophers, before described, fought them with disputations, 
books, and stratagems. And the more was to be feared from 
them, because they approved and adopted many doctrines and 
institutions of the christians, and, following the example of 
Ammoniua, their master, attempted to amalgamate the old reli- 
gion and the new. At the head of this sect, in this century, 
ES re ee who composed a long 
work against the christians, which was afterwards destroyed 


0 Ado in Rinarts cap. 6. = sie 
jot Mart; 216, 
Hemet pe 178, thee, Ep Cums Cnlerion Masta, mse 


h Hia. ee ee ee 
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by the imperial laws*. He was undoubtedly an acute, inge- 
nious, and learned man, as his works which are extant evinee; 
but he was not a formidable enemy to the christians. For he 
and judgment; as his books that remain, and the history of 


Tyanwus, a Pythagorean philosopher, were brought again 
upon the stage, and exhibited to the public dressed very muc! 
like Christ himself. The life of Pythagoras was written by 
Porphyry". The life of Apollonius, whose travels and prodigies 
were talked of by the vulgar, and who was a crafty mounte- 
bank, and the ape of Pythagoras, was composed by Philostratus, 
the first rhetorician of the age, in a style which is not incle- 


———— S| 
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§ 10. But as nothing is 9 irrational, but it ean find patrons 


TSiwee th socket raga, ighy plied a rsa 


corrupted form of it which his disciples professed, concluded it 
best for them to remain among those who worshipped the [old] 
ancient heroes and philosophers, to frame for themselves a kind 
of mixed or compound religion, Witness, among others, [the 
emperor] Alexander Severus, who esteemed Christ, and Orpheus, 
Apollonius, and the like, all worthy of equal honours. 

§ 11. The Jews were reduced 80 low, that they could not, as 
formerly, excite in the magistrates any great hatred against the 
christians. Yet they were not wholly inactive, as appears from 
the books written by Tertullian and Cyprian against them. 
‘There occur also in the christian fathers several complaints of 
the hatred and the machinations of the Jews*. During the 
persecutions of Severits, one Dominus abandoned Christianity 
for Judaism, undoubtedly to avoid the punishments that were 
decreed against the christians. Serapion endeavoured to reeall 
Se ee ot see et This example shows, that 
while the Christians were in trouble, the Jews were in safety: 
and, therefore, though greatly depressed, they had not lost all 
power of doing injury to the christians. 


remarks, and by his pretensions ‘ Sermo in Susann. ot 
Ssprhoman kwego a powers, He Dink Opp 7 3, 
was a man of genius, but vain-glorious — * Historia 

and a grvat imposter, —T'.] cap. 12. 
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gradually cast all others into the back ground. From Egypt 
it spread in a short time over nearly the whole Roman empire, 
and drew after it almost all persons inclined to attend to meta- 
physical studies. ‘This prosperity of the sect was owing 
especially to Plotinus, the most distinguished disciple of Am- 
monius, 4 man of intellectual acumen, and formed by nature for 
abstruse investigation. For he taught, first in Persia, then at 
Rome, and in Campania, to vast concourses of youth; and 
embodied precepts in various books, the greater part of which 
has come down to us*, 

§ 3. It is almost incredible what a number of pupils in a 
short time issued from the school of this man. But among 
them, no one is more celebrated than Porphyry, a Syrian, who 
spread over Sicily and many other countries the system of his 


was introduced into Greoce by one Plutarch, who was edacated 
at Alexandria, and who re-established the Academy at Athens, 


§4. The character of this philosophy has already been 
explained as far as was compatible with the brevity of this 


2 Seo Porphyrii, Vita ib brated treatise on 
lished by J. A. Fs in having passed from Greece to Rome, 
Graca, vol. iv. p. 91. Poter Bayle, wherv he heard Plotinus, he was 90 
Dietionnaire, tom.iiLy, “fe2890; charmed with the genie and ponetre- 
and the learned Js. Brucker, Hisorsa tion of this philosopher, tat he at 
Grit, Philoa. tons. ti. p. 217, tached himself entirely to him. See 

“a, Holtenlun Viki Porphyity Poti. Vit p. 8. Eunap. o 2. p. 17.” 
Et Pony wie ipl . Vita Proeli, cap. M1, 12. 
of Longinus, of the justly Pp. 25, &e. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
‘OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Tice form of the ecclesiastical constitution and govern- 


person bearing the title of bisop presided over each church in 
the larger cities, and managed its public concerns with some 
degree of authority, yet having the presbyters for his counsel, 
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judgment and authority of the church *. 
§ 4. This change in the form of ecclesiastical government 
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officer to which they once cheerfully submitted. The offices 
by the words themselves. The evorcists owed their origin to 
the doctrine of the New Platonists adopted by the christians, 
that evil spirits have a strong desire after the human body, and 
that vicious men are not so much impelled to sin by their 
natural depravity, and the influence of bad examples, as by the 
suggestions of some evil spirit lodging within them‘. The 
copiate were employed in the burial of the dead, 


the ninth century, tl of most learned writers Romixh 
‘Rome assumed the to communion, and all the Protestants, 
this as well as othor honorary maintain that they were first 
titles. Schl. From Mosheim, in the thind century. See cardinal 
f Onigen Comment Be pt $1617. Morin, de eee 
4. Opp. or al, tek aati, free ie sd tga’ ri 
Hiatra Fst, hi, ep, 1 201- Bea. val ie no tee ret 
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of immense importance, that no impure or malignant spirit 
should assail the mind or the body of one who was to instruct 


exposed to the assaults of evil spirits than others’: and it was 
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CHURCH OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT. 


on. ~ 


was Origen, a presbyter and catechist of Alexandria, a man 


truly great, and a luminary to the christian world. Had his 
mendation. As he is, all should revere his virtues and his 


discernment and the soundness of his judgment been equal to 
merits’, 


accomplishments, 


for the celebrity of his name and for the extent of his writings 


The second was Julius Africanus, a very learned 
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man, most of whose labours and works are lost’. ‘The name 
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that many writings of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, were 
now extant; for the few fragments which have reached us, 
show that he was a man of distinguished wisdom and mildness 
of disposition, and prove that the ancients used no flattery 


when they styled him Dionysius the Great‘. 


tionem Sanctissima Mee Sermones 
tree; in Sancta Theophania, sive de 





apparitione Dei, et Christi Baptismo, 
Sermo; de Anima disputatio ad Tas, 
anum ; Expusitio Fidei, xara 
miort, (relating only to the Trini 
All these were collected and publish 
with learned notes, by Gerard Voasius, 
Mayence, 1604. dto. and Paris, 1622. 
fol. with the works of Macarius, Basil 
of Scleucia, and a tract of Zonaras, 
subjoined. "Tr.] 

* The history of Diony 
fally written by nage, Histoire 

de I’ Eylixe, tome i. tien cap. 5. p. 68. 
—{He was probably born of heathen 
parents, but early converted to the 
christian faith hy Origen, under whom 
he had his education at Alexandria. 
He became a presbyter there; and 
succeeded Hernclas, as head of tho 
catechetic school, about the year 232; 
and on the death of Heraclas, a.n. 248, 
he again suceceded him in the epis- 
copal chair, which he filled till his 
death in the year 265, We know little 
of his history, while a catechist, except 
that he now read carefully all the works 
of heretics and pagans, and made him- 
sclf master of the controversies of the 
day. (Euseb. H. E. lib. vii. e. 7.) An 
a bishop, he was uncommonly laborious 
and faithful. He lived in stormy times, 
Was called to almost continual contests 
with errorista, and had little rest from 
penecution, in which he and his floek 
suffered exceedingly. Thew suffe 
are described in the copious 
from his writings, preserved by 
Diux, in his Eccles, History, book vi. and 
vil. "In the year 249, the pagans of 
Alexandria made insurrection against 
the christians, murdered several, as- 
saulted, and plundered, and drove into 
hiding ‘places mont of ’the rest. The 
next year the general persecution under 
Decius commenced, and Dionysius was 
under arrest, and suffered much, with 
hhis flock, for'a year and a half. "Soon 
after his relenwse, the pestilence hegan 
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Methodius was a 


to lay waste the church and the city, 
and did not entirely ccase till the end 
of twelve years. About the same time, 
Nepos, ani Egyptian bishop, embraced 
jennarian.prinei- 
les; but Zs 2) length reclaimed by 
jionysius, The warm cqntest respect. 
ing the rebaptiem of converted 
tics, about the year 256, was submitted, 
by both parties, to him, and drew forth 
several able productions from his pen. 
Not long after, he had to withstand the 
Sabellians in a long and arduous con- 
troversy. In the year 257, the perse- 
cution under Valerian commenced 3 
and, for about two years, Dionysius 
was in banishment, transported from 
place to place, and subjected to great 
sufferings, After his return, in the 
year 260, insurrection among’ the pa- 
gans, and civil war and famine raged 
at Alexandria, Scarecly was quiet re- 
stored, when this aged and faithfal 
servant of God was solicited to aid in 
the controversy against Paul of Samo- 
sata. His infirmities prevented his at- 
tending the council of Antioch in 265, 
where Paul was condemned ; but he 
wrote his judgment of the controversy, 
sent it to the council, and died soon 
after in the close of that year. In his 
controversy with the Sabellians, ho 
was, to say the least, unfortunate. 
For in his zeal to maintain a personal 
distinction between the Father and the 
Son, he let drop expressions which 
seemed to imply, that the latter was 
of another and an inferior nature to 
the former, This led the Sabellians 
to accuse him of heresy; and a council 
assembled at Rome, called on him to 
explain his views. He replied in seve~ 
ral books or letters, addrewed to Dio- 
ays bishop of Rome, which pretty 
well satisfied his contemporaries. After~ 
wards, when the Arians claimed him, 
Athanasius came forth in vindication 
of his orthodoxy. Dr. Mosheim (de 
Rebus Criaianor.p- 696, .) nipped 
‘that Dionysius differed from the 
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the African, against the Gentiles, are more full and copious, and 
though obscure in several places, will not be read without both 


pleasure and profit. 


Yet this rhetorician, who was superficial 


in his knowledge of christian doctrines, has commingled great 
errors with important truths, and has set forth a strange philo- 
sophical kind of religion, very different from that ordinarily 


received *. 


The writers of less eminence, I leave to be learned 


from those who have professedly enumerated the learned men 


among christians’. 


is pure and elegant. Jerome informs 
waht another trace, de Fa ol contra 
Mathematicos, was ascribed to him ; 
but from ite style, it was 
not his. This tract is now lost. 
the middle ages, the Ocarius of Minu- 
cius was mistaken for the 8h Book 
(Liber Octavus) of Arnobius: and it 
‘was 0 published in the carlier editions. 
It has been often republished. The 
Dest editions, cum notis variorum, are 
those of Gronovius, Leyden, 1709. 
8vo. ; and of Davis, Cambridge, 1707 
and 1711. 8vo. The Germans are 
fond of the edition of Cellarius, 1698. 
8vo. republished by Linder, 1760, and 
by Ernesti, 1773. 8vo.—It has been 
translated into French, Dutch, and 
English; the last, by Reeves, among 





his 4; in defence of the Christ- 
tan Religion, vol. ii. Lond. 1709. 8vo. 
Tr) 


* [Armobius, senior, was a teacher 
of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, during 
the reign of Diocletian. See Jerome, 
de Viris [Uuer. c. 79. He was at first 
an open adversary of the christian 
religion, but at length being fully con- 
vineed of its truth, he undertook to 
defend it in a learned and elaborate 
work. But, either his knowledge of 
christianity was then very limited, or 
he had studied the scriptures only in 
Private, and without seeking instrue- 
tion from the christian teachers, for 
he entertained many singular opinions. 
Jerome reports, (Chron. ad ann. xx. 
Constantini,) that when Arnobius ap- 

lied to the bishop for baptism, the 
tter refused him, from doubts of the 
sincerity of his conversion ; and that 
Arnobius wrote his book to satisfy the 
tind of the bishop. This account ix 
called in question by some. Seo Lard- 








nor, Oredibility, eo. pt. ii. vol. iv. p. 7. 
and Neandery’ Bi vas bp. 
161, &. He probably wrote in the 
beginning of the 4th century, and died 
perhaps about 4. p. 326.—The best 
early editions of his work, are those 
rinted at Leyden, 1651 and 1657. 4to. 
The Intest edition is that of Orell, 
Lips. 1816. 8vo. in 2 parts, with an 
Appendix, 1817. 8vo. Tr.) 

* [The following notices of other 
leading men in this century, may be 
interesting to the literary reader. 

Caius, a learned ecclesiaatic of Rome, 
in the beginning of this century, is 
mentioned by Jerome, de Viris Iilusr. 
c. 69, and is quoted repeatedly by Eu- 
sebius. In his work against Proculus 
the Montanist, he assailed the Chiliaats, 
and ascribed but 13 epistles to St. 
Paul. Euseb. H. E. ii. 25. ili, 28, and 
vi. 20. He has been supposed by some, 
to be the author of the book against 
Artemon, quoted by Euseb. H. E. v. 
2B. 


Just before a. pv. 200, Theophilus 
bp. of Antioch, Bacchylus bp. of Corsa 
rea in Palestine, and Polycrates bp. of 
Ephesus, called councils on the contro- 
versy respecting Easter day, and com- 
posed synodic epistles. See Jerome, 
de Viris Iilustr. c. 43—45, and Euseb. 
H. E. v. 23 and 25. From the epistle 
of Polycrates, valuable extracts are 
made by Jerome, |. e. and Euseb. II. E. 

31, and v. 24. 

At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, lived Heraclitus, Maximus, Can- 
didus, Appion, Sextus, and Arabianus, 
who were distinguished as writers, ac- 
cording to Jerome, de Viris Ilustr. c. 
46—51, and Euscb. HI. E. v. 27.—He- 
raclitus commented on Paul's Epistles; 
Maximus wrote concerning the origin 
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CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. State of christian theology.—§ 2. Sources of the mystical theology—§ 3. 
‘Thence the monks and Eremites.—§ 4. Attention to the holy seriptures.—§ 5. 
Origen's principles of interpretation.—§ 6, Other interpreters.—§ 7. State of 
ddgmatic theology.—§ 8. Moral or practical theology.—§ 9. Polemic divines. 
—§ 10. Faults of the disputants.—§ 11. Spurious books.—§ 12. The Chiliastic 
controversy.—§ 13. Controversy respecting the baptism of reclaimed heretics. 
$14. Disputes concerning Origen. 


§ 1. To the common people the principal truths of christianity 
were explained in their purity and simplicity, and all subtleties 
were avoided: nor were weak and tender minds overloaded 
with a multitude of precepts’. But in their schools, and in 
their books, the doctors who cultivated literature and philo- 
sophy, and especially those of Egypt, deemed it elegant and 
exquisite? to subject divine wisdom to the scrutiny of reason, 
or rather to bring under the precepts of their philosophy, and 
examine metaphysically, the nature of the doctrines taught by 
Christ. At the head of this class of divines was Origen, who 
being fascinated with the Platonic philosophy, ventured to 
apply its laws to every part of religion, and persuaded himself 
that the philosophy which he admired could assign the causes 
and grounds of every doctrine, and determine its precise form 
and nature*. He, indeed, must be acknowledged to have pro- 





1 Sce Origen, in Pray. libror. de theology of Origen in his Comment. de 
Principiis, tom. i. Opp. p. 49, and lib, Reiwa Christianor. p. 604, &e.—It doce 
i. de Princip, cap. vii. p. 69, ed. De la not appear that Origen regarded re 
Rue ;also Gregory Neocwear. Exputitio son or philosophy as of higher auth 


















Fidei, p. 11, Opp. ed. G. Vossii. iy than ‘rev He believed, 
2 [Pulcrum ct eximium putabant. indeed, that there is a true philosophy 
as well ns a fi 1d that the dictates 


2'In his Stromata, which are lost, of the forme 
and in his work de Principiiz, which in confided in. 
Preserved in. the Latin translation of | the seri 

finus.—[Sce a long Note of Dr. tion, which is to 
Moeheim, on the philosophy and the lowed with implicit confidence ; aud 


and 
ieved that 
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theology, and led his disciples to burst the barriers he pre- 
scribed, and to become very licentious in explaining divine 
truths according to the dictates of philosophy. To these 
divines, as the parents, that species of theology which is called 
philosophic or scholastic, owes ita birth; but it afterwards 
assumed various forms according to the capacity and erudition 
of the men who delighted in it. 

§ 2. It is a singular circumstance that another species of 
theology, which has been denominated mystic, and which has a 
natural tendency to destroy the former, originated from the 
same sources, and nearly at the same time. Its authors are 
unknown ; but its causes and the process of its formation are 
manifest. Its originators assumed that well-known doctrine of 
the Platonic school, which was approved also by Origen and his 
followers, that a portion of the divine nature was diffused 
through all human souls’; or, to express the same thing in 
other words, that reason in us is an emanation from God him- 
self, and comprehende the elements or first principles of all truths 
human and divine. Yet they denied that men, by their own 
efforts and care, can excite this divine spark within them ; and, 
therefore, they disapproved of the endeavours of men to gain 
clear perceptions of latent truths by means of definitions, dis- 
erimination, and reflection. On the contrary, they maintained 
that silence, inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of all 
active scenes, and the mortification and subjugation of the 
body, tended to excite this internal word [Adyoe, or reason], 
to put forth its hidden energies, and thus to instruct men in 
divine things. For the men who neglect all human affairs, and 
withdraw their senses and their eyes from the contagious 
influence of material objects, do spiritually, or with the mind, 
return to God again; and being united with God, they not 
only enjoy vast pleasure, but they see in its native purity and 
undisguised that truth which appears to others only in a 
vitiated and deformed state *. 
approves. His own adoption of it was tianor. p. 658—667. Dr. Mosheim en- 
evidently of Platonic growth. See the deavours to show, that Origen, by his 
Editcr’s Inquiry into the Doctrincs of religious philosophy, laid the founda- 
the Anglo-Sazon Church, being the tions of mystic theology in the christian 
Bampton Lecture for 1830, pp. 314. church. But the evidence he adduces 
330. Ed.) is by no means conclusive. Tr.) 

« [In his Comment. de Rebua Chrie- 
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His Herapla, though [nearly] destroyed by the ravages of 
time, will remain an eternal monument of the incredible appli- 
cation with which that great man laboured to subserve the 
interests of the church’. 

§ 5. The same Origen, unquestionably, stands at the head 
of the interpreters of the bible in this century. But with pain 
it must be added, he was first among those who have found in 
the scriptures a secure retreat for all errors and idle fancies. 
As this most ingenious man could see no feasible method of 
vindicating all that is said in the scriptures, against the cavils 
of the heretics and the enemies of christianity, provided he 
interpreted the language of the bible literally, he concluded 
that he must expound the sacred volume in the way in which 
the Platonists were accustomed to explain the history of their 
gods. He therefore taught that the words in. many parts of 
the bible convey no meaning at all; and in some places where 
he acknowledged there was some meaning in the words, he 
maintained that under the things there expressed, there was 
contained a hidden and concealed sense, which was much to be 
preferred to the literal meaning of the words’. And this 


7 The fragments of this Herculean minated the Fifth, Sixth, and Serenth 


work which are preserved, have been 
collected and published by that orna- 
ment of the once learned Benedictines, 
Bernh, de Montfaucon, Paris, 1713. 
2 vols. fol. See also J. F 
in Theologiam, tom. 
owe lt Deter om 
Vet. Tet. p. 574.—[Origen published 
both a Tetra and a Herapla; that 
is, a fourfold and a sizfold Bible.’ The 
former contained, in parallel columns, 
1, Aquila’s Greek version ; 2. that of 
Symmachus ; 3. the Septuagint ver- 
sion ; 4. the Greek version of Theodo- 
tion. The Herupla contained, through- 
out, sir columns, generally eight, and 
occasionally nine; thus arranged, — 
1. The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
character ; 2. the Hebrew text in 
Greek characters; 3. Aquila’s ver- 
sion ; 4, that of Symmachus; 5. the 
uagint ; 6. that of Theodotion ; 
7. and 8. two other Greek versions, 
whose authors were unknown ; 9. ano- 
ther Greek version. The three last, 
being anonymous versions, are deno- 















Greek versions. The most useful parts 

of Montfaucon’s Hezupla, with addi- 

tions, corrections, and notes, have been 

published in two vols. Bvo. by C. F. 
hhrdt, Lips. 1769, 70. Tr.) 

* Here may be consulted the Pre- 
face of Charles De la Rue to the second 
volume of Origen’s works, ed. Paris, 
1733. fol. With greater fulness and 
precision I have stated and explained 
Origen’s system of biblical interpreta- 
tion, in my Comment. de Rebus Christ 
itor. Ge. P. 629, where also his pile. 
sophy, his theology, and his contest with 
bishop Demetrius, are formally taken 
up and discussed.—[ With this may be 
compared the observations of that dis- 
tinguished philologist, Professor Er. 
nesti, in his Dissertatio de Origene, ine 
terpretationis librorum SS. grammaticar 
auctore, written av. 1756. Ernesti 
shows that the merits of this christian 
father, in regard to the criticism and 
exposition of the Old and New Testa 
ments, were by no means small. The 

leading thoughts of Dr. Moabeim, ss 
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allegorical, and the celestial or anagogical. This mode 
interpreting seripture, which was sanctioned by Jewish prac- 
tice, was current among christians before the times of Origen. 
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systematic form, he is commonly regarded as its originator. 

§ 6. Innumerable expositors in this and the following cen- 
turies pursued the method of Origen, though with some diver- 
sity; nor could the few who pursued a better method, make 


7. Origen, in his lost worl entitled Stromata, and in his 
four books de Principiis, explained most of the doctrines of 
christianity, or, to speak more correctly, deformed them with 
philosophical speculations. And these his books de Principiis 


theology. 
in his seven books of Hypotyposes; for a know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to Photius’, who says they 


Gregory ras, i 
summary of christian doctrines. Certain points of the christ- 
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Sean A Sent Ses ‘Tracts on the Deity, 
antichrist, and the end of the world, were 
eo Biola Methodius wrote on free-will; and 
Jawian on the creed. Hy na Sioa ile sonata 
longer extant, their character is little known. 
S'. Among the writers on moral subject (or pact 
theology), passing by Tertullian, who was mentioned under the 


are many excellent, thoughts, but they are not arranged: neatly 
and happily, nor sustained by solid arguments*. Origen 
wrote, among other works of a practical nature, an exhortation 
to martyrdom; a topic discussed by many in that age, with 
different degrees of eloquence and perspicacity. Methodius 
treated of chastity, but in a confused manner, in his Feast of 
Virgins. Dionysive, of Alexandria, wrote on penance and on 
temptations. To mention other writers in this department 
would be needless. 

§9. Of polemic writers, a host might be mentioned. The 
idolaters were assailed by Minncius Felix, in his dialogue 
entitled Octavive ; by Origen, in his cight books against Celeua ; 
by Arnobius, in his eight books against the Gentiles; and by 
Cyprian, in his tract on the Vanity of Idols. The Chronicon of 
Hippolytus, written against the gentiles; and the work of 
Methodius in opposition to Porphyry, who attacked christian- 
ity, are lost. We may also place among polemic writers, both 
those who wrote against the philosophers, as Hippolytus, who 
wrote against Plato, and those who treated of fate, of frse-20ill, 
and of the origin of evil, as Hippolytus, Methodiue, and others. - 
Against the Jews, Hippolytus attempted something, which has 
not reached us; but the Testimonies [from seripture] against 
the Jews, by Cyprian, are still extant. pt fers 
sectarians and heretics, assaults were made by Origen, Vietori- 
nua, and /ippolytus, but nothing of these works has come 
down to us. eee ie eae tigre hers ba Soe 
who wrote against individual heretics. 


# See J, Barbeyrac, dé la Morule des Pérer, ¢. vidi. po 104, &e. 
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§ 10. But it must by no means pass unnoticed, that the dis- 


or by solid arguments. Thus that mode of disputing, which 
the ancients called economical*, and which had victory rather 
than truth for its object, was almost universally approved. 
And the Platonists contributed to the currency of the practice, 
by asserting that it was no sin for a person to employ false- 
hood and fallacies for the support of truth, when it was in 

of being borne down. A person ignorant of these 


? Souverain, Platoniane déevilt, eburehes, and established in thens all 
mu: J. Parent: sovand the same Sill; wich muse of 


£. p. 160. J. C. Wolf Casauboniana, course be genuine ebri j and 
F100. On the phrase, to io thing that thin’ having boon hadod 
kar’ oltovopiay, Tho. Gntaker has down pure and uncorrupted, ix now 
Arvated largely, in hia Notes on Mf; contained inthe crows and inouleatet 
Antoninus, |. xi. p. 330, &e, [It sig- in the assemblies of thee churches, 
Iifies to do a thi and dexter But that not one of there things eat 
onal, a with ‘and sagacity,a#n be vad of the heretical churches, 
shrewd manager of abouschold which had not such nn origin, and ome 
controls those under hi. 7.) | braced various differing croods, and 
“4 Seo Fred. Spanhelm, Disr de Prin creeds derived from other wurcen. 
scription in Reda Biel, Op om, Being bred an mtvoente an flint 

(079,—[ Tertullian’ wan en: courts, 
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* [The Canons are cighty- 
five ecclesiastical Jaws or rules, pro 
fewudly by the 1 ‘and 
Romanus, matter of them is 
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en, mL] 


received it from Dionysius, the Areopagite of Athens, a con- 


temporary with the apostles; and to give plausibility to the 


falsehood, they palmed upon this great man books void of sense 


and rationality 


Thus, they who wished to surpass all others 


in piety deemed it a pious act to employ deception and fraud 


in support of piety. 


this century, the most considerable were concerning the mil- 


§ 12. Among the controversies which divided 


lennium, the baptivm of heretics, and concerning Origen. That 


the Saviour is to reign a thousand years among men before the 


end of the world, had been believed by many in the preceding 


century, without offence to any : all, however, had not explained 


the doctrine in the same manner, nor indulged hopes of the 


same kind of pleasures during that reign’. 


Tn this century 


the millennarian doctrine fell into disrepute, through the influ 
ence especially of Origen, who opposed it because it contra- 


yened some of his opinions’. 


But Vepos, an Egyptian bishop, 
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§ 13. As no law determined in what manner those who came 
over from heretical churches to the catholic christians were to 


Tad gan Taf a6 discretion, that all baretios ooming over to.the 


from that of his church. Notwithstanding this rashness of 
Stephen, Cyprian, with other Africans, in a council called on 


{ Bropacram sie plerique errant that of Syonda, and (4) some, others 
Maclaine this, 


Tinea per ai Cariceens Sto, Prater Manse, Vice Gast, 
Tin ip rin 16" atone 107, und all the writers of the life of 
which this point, before Ste- [The whole history of thin 
Phen’s mash procedure, were (1) the controversy ix discussed at lange by Dr. 
‘council of Carthage, shout a.p. 915. Mosheimn, Conment. da Rebus, Se. p 
See Bro. Cope. 71 and 73.—(2) that of still more fully by Dr. 
Teonium in Ap. 3. Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii. 
Cypr. 5. Euseb. HB. vil. ) op ‘SM. 
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religion ; which it was easy for him to do, as Origen’s book de 


bishops, though rejected by those of Achaia, Palestine, 


pt us is a mere conjecture of Dr. Mosheim. 

envious of tho growing reputation of The carly mention nothing of 

oe eee el 

eeoeat hc Us raacour hs tantfntsd. —2Apd Atal Decseeon eeaetba tat 

Tr) councils, is not clear: se Walch, 

| agora hag Hfeorie er Kircenrerannnl, p92, 82. 
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CHAPTER Iy. 
HISTORY OY RELIGIOUS RITES. 


ah Sp yk mapa george He Administration of the sacred 
supper —§ 4. Baptism.—€ 5. Various other rites, 


§ 1. Ati the monuments of this century which have come 
down to us, show that there was a great increase of cere- 
monies. To the causes of this, which have already been men- 
tioned, may be added the passion for Platonic philosophy, or 


Bann ties Wy ths chiretinns doctare. For, from these 
Mes cae ml ie porecsioe ood melee 
of these rites evidently took their rise. Hence arose the public 
exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and the aversion to 
st . Hence the caution not to have intercourse with 
those who were either not yet baptized, or had been excluded 
from the communion of the church; because such were con- 
sidered as under the power of some evil spirit, And to pass 
over other things, hence the painful austerities and penances 
which were enjoined upon offenders’. 


denied by no candid and i i Nor would I eon- 
tend, strenuously, against those who think these edifices were 
ly adorned with images and other ornaments*, As to 
— 
wi epee see ek firier ad 
2 ta YO Seen ‘ee Ori 
vag is them. wi fe. Cl, i The 


cehtristians 
? [Yet there is most ground for the were also observed. Von Hix.) 
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is unnecessary here to be particular, as little alteration was 
made in this century. Yet two things deserve notice. Jirst, 
the public discourses to the people underwent a change. For, 
not to mention Origen, who was the first, so far as we know, 
that made long discourses in public, and in such discourses 
expounded the sacred volume, there were certain bishops, who 
being educated in the schools of the rhetoricians, framed their 
addresses and exhortations according to the rules of Grecian 
eloquence ; and their example met the most ready approbation. 
Secondly, the use of incense was now introduced, at least into 
many churches. Very learned men have denied this fact; but 
they do it in the face of testimony, which is altogether 
unexceptionable *, 

§ 3. Those who had the direction of religious worship, 
annexed longer prayer and more of ceremony to the celebra~ 
tion of the Lord's supper; and this, I suppose, with no bad 
intentions. Neither those doing penance, nor those not yet 


eof ont 
crowded assem! in hot countries, Fumare sanguinem, 
and at last into a supersti- Auroque sacria 
Hous rite. : Astare fi ” 


Bi 
i {sce Cyprian, Hj 6p 104 S30 


wished infants to become partakers of it’. The sacred feast, 
in some places preceded, and in others followed, the Lord's 


none being as spectators but such as had been them- 
selves: ‘The effect of baptism was supposed to be the 
remission of sing: and the bishop, by the of hands 


Spirit which were necessary for living a holy life*. Of the 
principal ceremonies attending baptism, we have before spoken . 
[Century ii. part ii. c. iv. § 13.] A few things, however, must 
here be added. None were admitted to the sacred font until 


aoa well other fk oe ee ripen 
eae ran well as on fea viii. chi. 92, & years! dese 
ti jj and in times of ition, with of 
pred GypranydeOratone Domi? Lome eeeptons BA} 
F200. Bp. $6. p.90. ep. 84. p. 78, ed.» This bo beyond all 
controversy many from 
m believed that this ordinance — the fathers of this century. as it 
or" Lele yeccewieg eles Sa oes ny eee 
a4 never partook no theology ancients, 
hopes of a resurrection. Hence Dio- hic altered tn any from 
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The Gnosties all embraced the first supposition; but the 
catholics could in no wise embrace it, because they held that 
matter was created by God, and was not eternal. 
therefore, to embrace the second supposition, and to | 


christians prayed.thrée times a day, atthe third sixthand 
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§ 3. The religious system of Manes is a compound of christ- 
ianity and the ancient philosophy of the Persians, which he 


life, the deeds, and the doctrines of 
ery singular genius, has been 

— carvfully collected, and reviewed 
ingeniously—though often with more 
ingenuity ‘and copiousness than were 
neceseary—by James de Beausobre, in 
his Histoi ‘Citi de Manichée et du 
Manichéieme, published at Amsterdam, 
173439. "2 vols. 4to.—[ Whoever 
would gain the best acquaintance with 
the history of Manes and the Mani- 
chreans, may consult, besides Beau- 
sobre, abi rupra, the long essay of Dr. 
Moeticim, it his Comments de Reba, fe. 
p. 728—903 ; Jo. Christ. Wolf, Mani- 
cheiemus «ante Manicheos, §¢. ’ Hamb. 
1707. Bvo. 5 Nath. Lardner’s Credil 
ity of the Gospel History, pt. ii. vol. iii. 
a So 763 sand Dec CW. F Watch's 
Cuticurf einer rulletiindigen Historie der 
Ketzercyen, vol. i. p. 685—814. These 
principal writers being consulted, all 
The rent may be neglected. The last 
of these works has the great advan- 
tage, that it concentrates, arranges 
properly, criticises acutely and solidly, 
and expresses in a lucid and agreeable 
style, all that has been said on the 
subject by the useful Wolf, the agree- 
able and learned but prolix Beausobre, 
the acute Mosheim, and the solid and 
critical Lardner —Von Ein. The ori- 
ginal sources for the history of M 
and his sect according to Mosheim, 
Comment. de Rebus, &e. p. 729, &e. are, 
besides the ancient historical writers, 
Epiphanius, Augustine, Eusebius, Theo- 
t, Damascenus, and Philastrius,— 

1. What remains of the writings of 
Manes himself and his followe 
(a) Manctis Hpistola, Fundamenti, in 
Augustine, contra Ep. Fundamenti ; 
'b) a fragment of hin Sermo de Fide, in 
hanius, Heres, Ixvi, 14 ; (c) his 
Ep ad Mareellum, in the Acta 
rehelai cum Mancte, p. 6. ed. Zaceag.; 
some fragments of his Epitola ad 
in Augustine, ade. Julianum 
several extracta from 

A. PH Biblioth. 
284 lets dieputa- 

tionie lard ie Mempot cum 
Manete, inter Collectanea Monumentor. 
veteris Eccles. Greece ¢ Latina, publish- 
ed by L. A. Zaceagnius, Rome, 1698. 






































nes 38 books com. 
fanicharum ; (h) various 


pera in A 

tra Faustum 

statements of his antagonist , contain. 
ks, 


ed in Augustine's 2 ‘de Actis 
cum Felice Manicheo ; and in his book 
contra Fortunatum Manichewm. II. 
The writings of the fathers, who at- 
tempted to confute Manes and his fol- 
lowers ; viz. (a) Augustine, de Horresi- 
bu, and in the works above mention- 





ed, ( and h.) ; (b) Titus of Bos- 
tra, lib. iii. contra Manichaor, Gr. and 
Lat, inter Lectiones Antiguas, ed. Cani- 





sii; et denuo, J. Basnagii, tom. i. p. 
156, &e. ; (c} Didymus Alexandrinus, 
Liber contra Manichaos, Gr. and Lat. 
in the same Lectiones Antig. tom. i. p. 
197; (d) Alexander Lye copia th the 
philosopher, Liler contra Manichaei 
nionea, Gr. and Lat. in the ‘dudariem 
nories. Biklioth. Patr, ed. Combefis, tom. 
260.—Tr. In regard to the his- 
tory of Manca, there ie much disagree. 
ment. between the Oriental and’ the 
Grecian writers. Yet in the particu- 
lara stated in the text, there is no dis- 
agreement. We will cxtract from 
Mosheim’s Commentaries, p. 734, &c.y 
#0 much aa is necessary to give a full 
history of this extraordinary man. 
Manes, on meeting with the books of 
the christians, found that the religion 
they contained, coincided with his phi- 
losophy in some respects, and contra- 
dicted it in others. He determined to 
unite the two together, to enlarge and 
improve the one by the other, and thus 
to give the world a new religion. He 
began by giving out that he was the 
Paraclete, (3 Hapdenroc, John xvi. 7. 
13, &c.) ‘and perhaps he really sup- 
posed he was eo. But he was not 80 
deranged and carried away by his ima- 
gination, as to be unable to frame a 
consistent system, and to discover what 
would tend to confirm it, and what to 
weaken it. He therefore rejected or 
altered such books of the christians as 
contravened his opinions, and substi- 
tuted others in their place, particularly 
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effected in the present life. Therefore souls, when freed from 
the body, must undergo a twofold purification, after death, be- 
fore they are admitted into the world of light ; the first purifi- 
cation is by sacred water, and the second by sacred fire. They 
first go to the moon, which consists of sacred water; and in 
that they are purified during fifteen days ; thence they proceed 
to the sun, the holy sire of which removes entirely all their re- 
maining pollution. The bodies which they left behind, being 
formed of base matter, revert back to their original mass. 

§ 8. But the souls which have neglected the means for their 
purgation, will, after death, pass into other bodies, either of 
animals or of other beings, until they become cleansed. Some 
also, being peculiarly depraved, will be delivered over to the 
evil demons inhabiting our atmosphere, to be tormented for a 
season. When the greater part of the souls shall be liberated 
and be restored to the world of light, then, at the command of 
God, infernal fire will burst from the caverns in which it is 
contained, and will burn up and destroy the fabric of this 
world. After these events, the Prince and powers of darkness 
will be compelled to retire to their wretched country, where 
they must remain for ever. For, to prevent their renewing 
war against the world of light, God will encompass the world 
of darkness with an invincible guard. That is to say, the souls 
whose salvation has become desperate, will keep watch like sol- 
diers about the world of darkness, so that its miserable inha- 
bitants can no more go out. 

§ 9. To give these monstrous opinions some plausibility, 
Manes rejected nearly all the sacred books in which the christ- 
ians believed their religion was contained. ‘The Old Testament, 
especially, he pronounced to be the work, not of God, but of 
the Prince of darkness, whom he represented the Jews as wor- 
shipping in place of the true God. The four histories of Christ, 
which we call Gospels, he either denied to have been composed 
by the apostles, or he maintained that if they were so, they had 
been corrupted, interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fables by 
crafty and deceitful men. In place of them he substituted 
another Gospel which he denominated Erteng, and which he 
affirmed had been dictated to him by God himself. The Acts 
of the Apostles he wholly rejected. The Hpistls which are 
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similar portion or part of the eternal Father‘. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the Sabellians must have been denominated by the 


oie it rats 
‘inst the heretics, speak of i 
[especially Epiphanius, Horres. Ixit; 
and Theodoret, Hard. Fabul. 1. ii. e. 
9.) To these, add Eusebius, Hist. 
1. vice, 6. Athanasius, de Sen- 
tentia Dionysii ; [and Basil the Great, 
Ep. 210, and 235.) Nearly all that is 
written by the ancients has been col- 
lected by Christopher Wormius, in his 
Historia Sabelliana, Francf. and Lips. 
1696. 8vo. n learned work, only a small 
Bcc of which relates to Sabelliua— 
‘See Mosheim, Comment. de Reb. Christ- 
danor. &¢. p. 688699. (J. Beausobre, 
Hisoire de Manichec, 
883, hc. N. Lardner, 














differs come from Dr. Mosheim, in 
his description of the Sabellian doc- 


trine. We would place the two ac- 
counts side by side, without attempting 
to decide s0 difficult a question. ‘The 
most common opinion respecting the 
Sabellian doctrine, was this: Sabellius 
admitted but one person in the divine 
essence; or he denied that the Father 
‘was one person, the Son another per- 
on, and the Holy Spirit a third; of 
course he discarded the inherent dis- 
tinction of three persons. He admitted 
a difference only of names, and of some 
external relations to creatures, in re- 
gard to the goverument of the world 
and of the church; and he ascribed to 
the Son those works which we regard 
asthe personal acts of the Father; and 
on the other hand, he ascribed to the 
Father the acts and the sufferings of 
the Son. Now Dr. Mosheim concedes, 
that Subellius taught there was but one 
dicine pera; but be maintains also, 
that Sabellius admitted a Trinity, and 
a real diferenee betwoun the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; though this dif- 
ference was neither an essential, nor a 
personal one; the divine three were not 
three distinct persons, but three portions 
of the divine nature, all depending on 
God, and at the same time differing 
from God, and from eac! That 
portion, by which God made the world, 
is the Father; and is also the Father 











of Christ, inasmuch as it formed him 
in the womb of That portion, 
which united itself with the man of 
Christ, in order to redeem men, is the 
Son; inasmuch as it dwelt in the Son 
of God, (a designation which refers to 
his miraculous conception,) and by him 
gave instruction, wrought miracles, 
‘and, in a sense, made one person with 
him. The third portion of the divine 
nature, which imparts life to all living 
beings, enlightens men, regenerates 
them, and. prom mpts them to what is 
good, is the Holy Ghost. These three 
are, in one view, separate from God; 
but in another, they are united with 
him. After a critical examination of 
the correctness of this echeme, Dr. 
Walch cannot fully accord with the 
views of chancellor Mosheim. He 
therefore states the doctrine of Sabel- 
lius thus: the ancients, one and all, 
say, that the Sabellian system marred 
the true doctrine concerning God, and 
concerning all the three persons. And 
appears to be proved, by the 
srcients, that Sabelliatism was one of 
two directly opposite errors, of which 
Arianism was the other; and that the 
true doctrine occupied the middle 
und between them: indeed Arius, 
yy pushing his opposition to Sabellius 
too far, was led into his error. It hence 
follows, that Sabellius, who did not 
deny the existence of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, made two little dis- 
tinction “between them; while Arius 
made the distinction too wide. It is 
clear, that Sabellius acknowledged but 
rson, and considered the Son of 
God as not being a distinct person: 90 
that he could not have taught a per- 
sonal distinction in the Trinity. By 
the Word (Adyo¢), Sabellius understood 
an energy, by which the man Christ 
performed his works. So long as Christ 
remained on earth, this divine energy 
was in him; but afterwards it 
It was therefore like a sunbeam, which 
operates on bodies and produces tho 
effects of the sun, without being itself 
person. So also is it with the Holy 
Ghost, by which we are to understand 
the operations of God in men, tending 
to further their knowledge of the truth 
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christian system. They denied the soul to be immortal ; 
maintaining that it died with the body, and that it would be 
resuscitated with it by the power of God’. The believers in 
this doctrine were called Arabians, from the country in which 
they lived. Against them, Origen, being sent for from Egypt, 
disputed with such success in a full council, that they renounced 
their error. 

§ 17. Among the sects which arose in this century, that of 
the Novatians is placed last. They did not, indeed, corrupt 
the doctrines of christianity, but by the severity of the disci- 
pline to which they adhered, they produced a lamentable 
schism. Novatian’, a presbyter in the church of Rome, a man 
of learning and eloquence, but of a stern and austere character’, 
maintained that such as had fallen into the more heinous sins, 
and especially such as had denied Christ during the Decian 
persecution, ought never to be admitted again to the church. 
Most of the other presbyters, as well as Cornelius, whose 
influence was very great, were of a different opinion. Hence, 
in the year 250, when a new bishop was to be chosen at Rome, 
in place of Fabian, Novatian strenuously opposed the election 
of Cornelius. Yet Cornelius was chosen, and Novatian with- 
drew from communion with him. On the other hand, Cornelius, 
in a council held at Rome, a. p. 251, excommunicated Novatian 
and his adherents. Novatian, therefore, founded a new sect, 
in which he was the first bishop. This sect had many adhe- 
rents, who were pleased with the severity of its discipline ; and 
it continued to flourish in many parts of christendom, until the 
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* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. vi. c. 37. 


suppose, more correctly, that they were 
[See Mosheim, Comment. de Rebus regarded 


christian materialist, who the 


Chriatianor. &¢. p. 718. and Dr. Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii. p. 167 
—171.—As Eusebius, who is the only 
witness we have in regard to this rect, 
ives a very brief account of them, the 
jearned in modern times have enter- 
tained two opinions concerning their 
system. Some suppose, they held 
the “soul, though "immaterial, 

pe while the body is in the grave? 
ome however, the, words of Basebius 
seem to contradict, for they describe 
the soul as dying, and being dissolved, 
with the ludy, ovvamo3vnocay roig 
‘capaci eai ovvdiagSelpecSa. Others 


soul as being a part of the body. And 
Dr. Mosheim conjectures, that their 
error originated from their combining 
the Epicurean philosophy, with ebris- 
tinnity. Schl. 

1 [The Grecks always write his name 
Novatus or Navatus : but the Latins 
generally write it Novatianus; perhay 
to distinguish him from Novatus of Car- 
thage, the names being really the same. 


2° [These traits of character, he per- 
haps owed to the Stoic philosophy, to 
which some have supposed him ad- 
dicted. See Walch, 1. ¢. p. 196. Sell] 


1 
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return of gross offenders, were in their view unworthy of the 
name of true churches of Christ. And hence they assumed 
the appellation of Cathari, that is, the pure; and what was still 
more, they re-baptized such as came over to them from the 
catholics. For, such influence had the error they embraced 
upon their own minds, that they believed the baptism of those 
churches which re-admitted the lapsed, could not impart to the 
subjects of it remission of sins ‘. 


4 Eusebius, Hist. Eooles.1. vi. c. 43. Steph. Kenckel, de Harresi Novatiana, 
Cyprian, in various of his Epistles, as enn 1651. 4to. [also, Mosheim, 
Ep 49. 52, &e. Gabr. Albaspineus, . de Rebus Christianor. &0. p. 

Eccles. lib. ii. c. 20, 21. Jos. oa 337, and Dr. Walch, Historie der 
Aug. Ors, de Oriminum Capital inter Ketzereyen, vol. ii. p. 185—288, Schl.) 
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279 
to Diocletian, in order to effect their purpose. This emperor, 


PROSPEROUS AND ADVERSE EVENTS. 


cn. tJ 


who was of a ferocious character, and ill-informed in every 


when Diceletian was at Nicomedia, in the year 303, he obtained 


from him an edict, by which the temples of the christians were 


to be demolished, their sacred books committed to the flames, 


and thomselves deprived of all their eivil rights and honours®. 


‘This first edict spared the lives of the christians ; for Diocletian 


was averse from slaughter and bloodshed. Yet it caused many 
christians to be put to death, particularly those who refused to 


deliver up their sacred books to the magistrates °. 


Seeing this 
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operation of the law, many christians, and several even of the 
bishops and clergy, in order to save their lives, voluntarily sur- 
rendered the sacred books in their possession. But they were 
regarded by their more resolute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, 
and were branded with the name of Traditors*. 


i prison and, by 
edict, soon after, he ordered that all these prisoners should be 
compelled by tortures and punishments to offer sacrifice to the 
gods"; for he hoped, if the bishops and teachers were once 
brought to submission, the christian churches would follow 
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Lactantius, Persoutor. ¢. At the commencement. 

14. Constantine the Gr, Oratio ad Sanc- a Fiprecy oy ae 

forum Coctum, ¢. 25.—[ After the second —_ the er 

ficomedia, against the christians, was 

to be afraid of burnt ae iblic See Eusebies, 

up by the christians. 1. vill. ©. 5. 
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present therw in person, 
because they refused to offer ‘nol prevent the rigervus exeeu- 
sacrifices to the if J tion of the decroo of the senior empe- 
Eccles, |, viii. ¢. 6, ror. But in Gaul, wher ho was por~ 
and de Mc ina, [Intro- sonally present, he favoured the elrist~ 
of probability ians, as much as found would 
could beattached to tho charge against pennit. He suffered some of the 


| 
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§ 4. In the second year of the persecution, a... 304, Dio- 


cletian published a fourth edict, at the instigation of his son-in- 
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to offer sacri- 
. And 

the 

Galerius 


as the governors yielded strict obedience to these orders, 


christian church was reduced to the last extremity *. 
Mawimianus, therefore, no longer hesitated to disclose the 


seeret designs he had long entertained. [a.». 305.] He re- 
quired his father-in-law, [Diocletian,] together with his col- 
league, [ Valerius] Mazimianus Herculius, to divest themselves 


of their power, and constituted himself emperor of the East: 


Jaw and the other enemies of the christians. By this edict the 
leaying the West to Constantius Clorus, whose health he 


magistrates were directed to compel all christians. 


fices to the gods, and to use tortures for that purpose’, 
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fortune, adverse or tolerable, according to the political changes 


from year to year *. 


At length Galerius Maximianus, who had 


it low 


been the author of their heaviest calamities, 


Tima 


being 


ready 


by a terrific and protracted disease, and finding 


to die, in the year 311, issued a deerce which restored peace 
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regard to his conversion to christianity, 
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do not conform their lives to all its holy 
§ 9. The sign of the cross, which Constantine most solemnly 


gions, and to recommend the observance of it to his subjects. 
affirmed he saw in the heavens, near mid-day, is a subject’ 


Indeed, it is no improbable conjecture, that the emperor 

involved in the greatest obscurities and difficulties. It is, 
however, an easy thing to refute those who regard this prodigy 
as a cunning fiction of the emperor, or who rank it among 
fables*: and also those who refer the phenomenon to natural 
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undoubtedly, learned from the wars and the machinations of 
Licinius, that neither himself nor the Roman empire could 
remain secure while the ancient superstition continued preva- 
lent ; and, therefore, from this time onward, he openly opposed 
the pagan deities and their worship, as being prejudicial to the 
interests of the state. 

§ 11. After the death of Constantine, which happened in the 
year 337, his three surviving sons, Constantine II., Constantius, 
and Constans, assumed the empire, and were all proclaimed 
Augusti and emperors by the Roman senate. There were still 
living two brothers of Constantine the Great, namely, Constantius 
Dalmatius, and Julius Constans, and they had several sons. 
But nearly all these were slain by the soldiers at the command 
of Constantine's sons, who feared lest their thirst for power 
might lead them to make insurrections and disturb the com- 
monwealth*. Only Gallus and Julian, sons of Julius Constans, 
escaped the massacre’; and the latter of these afterwards 
became emperor. Constantine IJ. held Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain; but lost his life a.p. 340, in a war with his brother 


the clergy. 
section 12, that Julian made war 
upon christianity, by abrogating ite 
privileges, and closing its schools for 
the refinement of mankind. This is 
no mean testimony to the soundness of 
Constantine's liberality. So, as far as 
christian ministers, indeed, are person- 
ally concerned, there is no justice in 
theirexclusion from such circumstances 
of comfort and respectability as are 
open to their kinsmen and compatriots 
generally. Nor will their ministry 
carry the weight which the best inte- 
rests of the world at large require, un- 
lees it is allowed to take its due place 
among liberal professions ; which it 
never can, while hopelessly confined 
among poverty-stricken employments, 
I) 









* (“It is more probable, that the 
principal design of this massacre was 
to recover the provinces of Thrace, 
Macedon, and Achaia, which, in the 
divisions of the empire, Constantine 
the Great had given to young Dalma- 
tius, son of his brother of the same 
name; and Pontus and Cappadocia, 
which he had granted to Annibalianus, 
the brother of young Dalmatius. Be 
that as it will, Dr. Mosheim has at- 
tributed this massacre equally to the 
three sons of Constantine ; whereas 
almost all authors agree, that neither 
young Constantine, nor Constans, had 
any hand init at all.” Macl.] 

® [Because they were despised: Gal- 
lus, being sickly, it was supposed would 
not ive long and Julian, being, but 
eight years old, created no fear. Some 
years after, they were sent to a remote 

lace in Cappadocia, where they were 
instructed in languages, the sciences, 
and gymnastics, being in a sense kept 
prisoners; and were at last designed 
for the elcrical office, having been made 
lectors or readers,’ Ammianus Mar- 
cell. 1. xxii. e. 9. Schl.) 
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If 


we set aside genius, which, however, as his writings show, in 
him was not above mediocrity, military courage, love of learn- 
ing, acquaintance with that fanatical and vain philosophy 
called modern Platonism, and, lastly, patience of labour, all that, 
remains in Julian was certainly little and unworthy of com- 


in civil authority. He wished to place 
the reading of useful books, giving pub- 
lic exhortations, and taking care of the 
poor, the sick, and funerals, on the 
same footing as they were among the 
christians: and he required, that the 
priests in many places should annually 
be supplied with corn, and wine, and 
money, which they were to distribute 
to the poor. Secondly, he supported 
and extended wider the internal divi- 
sions among the christians, For he 
restored all silenced and ejected teach- 
ers, and required that such parties a8 
had been laid under ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, should be re-instated in their 
privileges, He wrote Ictters to the 
most noted and most restless heretics, 
and encouraged them to disseminate 
their doctrines, He allowed the lead- 
ing members of the different parties 
to come to him, and under colour of 
attempting to reconcile their differ- 
ences, he inflamed them more against 
each other. Thirdly, he deprived the 
clergy of the franchises and permanent 
incomes which they had enjoyed under 
the former emperors ; especially of 
their exemption from burdensome civil 
duties, and of the distribution of corn 
to the churches from the emperor’s 
storehouses; and he compelled the 
monks and the ministers of religion, 
by fore, to perform military duty 

Fourthly, he excluded the christians 
from all’ promotions, and in terms of 
Ditter sureasm forbade their acccas to 
the public schools, their studying the 
Greck authors and sciences, and their 
practising physic. Fifthly, he com- 
manded the idolatrous temples, images, 
and altars, to be rebuilt, at the cost 
of thow who had pulled them down. 
Sizthly, acts of violence done by pagans 
to christians, he either did not punish 
at all, or punished very 

requiring them: tom: 











© Festitution, 
tumult among 
christians wae punished most severely} 





and commonly, the bishops and the 
churches were made accountable for 
them. Secenthly, he connected 
with all solemn transactions, and wit 
the manifestations of respect due to 
himself, and made a participation in 
it unavoidable. The soldiers, for in- 
stance, when extraordinary gratuities 
were presented them, must strew in- 
cense upon an altar} and to all the 
publicly exhibited pictures of the em- 
r, idolatrous deities were attached. 
ighthly, he ridiculed the christians and 
their worship scornfull ly 8 and nan 
books in confutation of 
His work against rit winch which 
was composed in the year 363, and in 
4 during his Persian campaign, . 
lost. Indeed, the Marquis d’A: 
in the Défense du Paganteme, par T Em? 
pereur Julien, en Grec et Francois, avec 
des Dissertations a Notes, Berlin, 1764. 
8vo, has endeavoured to recover this 
work, by means of the confutation of 
it by Cyril, But the recovery is v. 
incomplete. Yet these remains of it 
show, that the book was more likely to 
injure christianity, by the style in which 
it was written, and by the perversion 
of seripture, tan ty either the strength 
or the originality of its arguments and 
objections. Ninth and lastly, the em- 
peror showed much partiality to the 
Jews, and allowed them to rebuild the 
temple of Jerusalem, in order to con- 
fute by facts the prediction of Christ, 
Immediately after, there were banish- 
ments, tortures, and executions of 
christians, under pretence that they 
had showed themselves refractory 
against the commands of the emperor; 
and there were many, especially in the 
eastern provinces, who became apos- 
tates, Yet there were not wanting 
resolute confessors of the christian 











religi Baumgarten’s Awecmy 
der Kirchenpach, vole tis p. 763. 780, 
792, Se. Schl. 
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endeavoured to convince the christians they were in error ; but, 


his name is not mentioned *. 


After the reign of Constantine 


the Great, Julian wrote a large volume against the christians ; 
and Himerius* and Libanius* in their public declamations, and 
Eunapius in his lives of the philosophers, zealously decried the 
christian religion ‘. Yet no one of these persons was punished 
at all for the licentiousness of his tongue or of his pen. 


the christians, lest he should seem to 
address them as an enemy,—but fo the 
christians, that hemight appear friendly 
to them and anxious for their good. In 
these books he endeavours to prove 
the falschood of the scriptures, by 
making them appear full of contra- 
dictions.”—“ He particularly assailed 
Peter and Paul and the other disciples, 
as disceminators of faluchood ; and he 
accuses them of being rude and illite- 
rate persons, because some of them had 
lived by fishing."—“ He affirms, that 
Christ was outlawed by the Jews; and 
that he afterwards collected a com- 
pany of 900 banditti, and became 
robber.”—“ Also, wishing to overthrow 
his miracles, (which he does not 
tend to deny,) he attempts to A 
that Apollonius had performed as great, 
and even greater.”—“I do not say, 
(he adds,) that the reason why Apol- 
Tonius was never accounted a God, 
was, that he chose not to be so regard- 
ed: but I say that we are wiser,—in 
not attaching at once the idea of di- 
vinity to the working of miracles,— 
than you are, who believe a person 
God, merely on account of a few won- 
derful acts."—“ Having poured out 
such crudities of his ignorance, and 
having laboured utterly to extirpate 
the truth, he has the temerity to en- 
title his ‘nefarious books, which are 
hostile to God, (gay 
the truth.” — Eusebius, 
Hieroclem, Gr. and Lat., subjoined to 
his Demonstratio Ecangelica, ed. Paris, 
1628.—See Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. 
and Bayle, Dictionnaire Histor, et Crit. 
art. Hierveles (2nd). Tr.) 

T Lactantius, Institut. Dirinar. lib. 
vec. 2 

2 See Photius, Bidlioth. cod. clxv. p. 
355. [The works of Himerius are 
lost. Tr.) 

2 [Libanius, the sophist, was born 
at Antioch about a, p. 314, and lived 











probably till about the end of the cen- 
tury. He taught rhetoric and decla- 
mation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, and Antioch. His 
schools were large, sometimes amount- 
ing to more than 80 pupils ; and rival 
sophists envied him. The emperor 
Julian, when young, was forbidden to 
Attend’ the achool of Litanias ; but he 
obtained an: is writings, and 
made them his model as to style. 
When Julian came to the throne he 
offered Libanius a public office, which 
the sophist proudly refused. Yet the 
emperor and he were very good friends. 
Libanius was an inflated, pedantic 
man, full of himself, yet independent in 
his feelings, and frec in the expression 
of his opinions, He was an avowed 
Pagan, yet a strenuous advocate for 
religious toleration. His numerous 
writings still remain, consisting of 
prolix Life of himself, a large number 
of eulogies and declamations, and more 
than 2 1000 letters, They seldom con- 
tain either profoundor original thought 

tr display ‘research # and the etyle & 
concise, affected, and pedantic. Yet 
they are of some use, to throw light on 
the times in which ho lived. The 

were published, Gr. and Lat. vol. 1. 
Paris, 1666. and vol. ii. by Morell, 
1627. fol. The most complete edition 
of his Epistles, is by Wolf, Amsterdam, 
1738. fol. A volume containing 17 of 


his Declamations was published at 
Venice, 1755.—See_his ii 


ife, written 






Lardner, Heathen Textimonics, vol. 
iv. p. 127—163. and Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Rom. Emp. ch. xxiv. 
? 


. 
* [See Eunapius, Lies of Avdesins, 
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brated Ulphilas ; who, among other laudable deeds, gave hie - 
countrymen an alphabet of his own invention, and translated 
the bible for them into the Gothic language *. 

§ 22. In the European provinces of the Roman empire, 
there still remained a vast number of idolaters; and though 
the christian bishops endeavoured to convert them to Christ, 


the business went on but slowly. 


In Gaul, the great Afartin, 


bishop of Tours, was not unsuccessful in this work; but tra- 
velling through the provinces of Gaul, he, by his discourses and 
by his miracles, (if we may believe Sulpitius Severus,) every- 
where persuaded many to renounce their idols and embrace 
Christ ; and he destroyed their temples, and threw down their 


® Joh. Jac. Mascovii Historia Ger- 
manor. tom. i. p. 317. tom. ii, Not 
Acta Sandor. March, vol. 


C. Zahn, Einleituny in 
Bibclitbersetzung,p.4,8¢. ed. Weiss- 
‘enfels. 1805. 4to. where is condensed 
all that is stated of Ulphilas, and his 
translation, by the ancienta, viz. Phi- 
“Eee. |. i. ¢.5. Socrates, 
_¢. 41, and I. iv. ©. 33. 
RY ce. 24. Es 

















7. . Eccles. 37. 
and others. Viphiae (or Ulfta, Ur. 

las, Gilfatas, &c. but should, aceord- 
ing to Jornandes, be written Wulfla, 
i.e. Wilfein, diminutive of Wulf o 
Wolf, a wolf) is said, by Philostor- 
gius, to have descended from christian 
Greeks of Sadagoltina in Cappadocia, 
who were carried into captivity by the 
Goths in the year 266. Others sup- 
pose, from his name, that he was of 
Gothic extract. Philostorgius also 
makes him fire bishop of the Goths; 
and aay, he waa ordained by the Arian, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, in the reign of 
Constantine the Great. Others make 





him to have succeeded Theophilus, and 
to hay 


¢ Hourished from the 
He was a man of talents and 
learning, an Arian, (at least in the lat- 
ter part of hin life) and porsersd vant 
‘nce among the Goths 

in. Dacia, Maia, and ‘Thrace. He 
was at the Arian synod of Conatanti- 
nople, 3. and wan twice 
sent on chy the nation to the 
imperial court. His laxt embassy was 
in the reign of Valens, a. p. 376, to ob- 


















tain permission for the Goths to pass 
the Danube and settle in Moxsia, He 
was successful; and 200,000 Goths were 
admitted into the Roman empire, on 
of obeying the Roman laws 
the Arian interest. 
not Known when he died; but some time 
in the reign of Theodosius the Great ; 
(4. p. 379—395.) he was succeeded in 
his episcopal office by Theotimus, or, 
as some report, by Selinas. He was 
author of @ translation of tho whole 
bible, except the books of Kings, from 
Greck into the language of the Goths 
of Meesia, The books of Kings were 
omitted by him, lest their history of 
wars and battles should inflame’ the 
alrendy too great thirst of the Goths 
for war and carnage. The alphabet 
he used was of his own devising, and 
formed chiefly from the Greek and 
Latin. Nothing remains of this trans- 
Inton, except a single copy, somewhat 
mutilated, of the four Guspels, called 
the Codes Aryenteus, because written 
in letters of silver, now at Upsal in 
Sweden; and a few fragments of the 
Epistle to the Romans, recovered from 
an erasure of a MS, of the 8th or 9th 
century. Ulphila’s Gospels were firat 
published by Fr. Junius, Dort, 1665. 
2 vols, dto.; afterwards at Stockholm, 
1671. Ato. ‘and very learnedly, Oxford, 
1750. fol.; and lastly, in a very conve- 
nient German edition, by J. C. Zahn, 
Weissenfels, 1805. dto. with a complete 
Apparatus in the German language. 
Tr.—Somcfarthcr fragments haye been 
lately discovered among the codiers re~ 
wripti of Italy. Fa.] 
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§ 24. Although the christian chmrch within the Roman 
empire was involved in no severe calamities, from the times of 
Constantine the Great onwards, except during the commotion 
of Licinius and the short reign of Julian, yet slight tempests 
sometimes beat upon them in certain places. Athanaric, for 
instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely assailed for a time that 
portion of the Gothic nation which had embraced christianity‘. 
In the more remote provinces also, the adherents to idolatry 
often defended their hereditary superstitions with the sword, 
and murdered the christians, who, in propagating their reli- 
gion, were not always as gentle or as prudent as they ought 
to have been'. Beyond the limits of the Roman empire, 
Sapor II. surnamed Longavus, the king of Persia, waged three 
bloody wars against the christians in his dominions. The first 
was in the eighteenth year of his reign [a. p. 317]; the second 
was in the 30th year; and the third, which was the most 
cruel, and destroyed an immense number of christians, com- 
menced in his 31st year, a.p. 330, and lasted forty years, or 
till a. p. 370. Yet religion was not the ostensible cause of 
this dreadful persecution, but a suspicion of treasonable prac- 
tices among the christians: for the Magi and the Jews per- 
suaded the king to believe, that all christians were in the inte- 
rests of the Roman empire, and that Symeon, the archbishop of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to Constantinople intelligence of 
all that passed in Persia‘. 


Free Inquiry,§o.1751.8v0.and Church's 
Hiab ate ‘Miraculous Powers, in 
answer to Middlaon, 1750. Bvo. likewise 
Dr.J. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesia 


# See Sozomen, Hist, Eooles. lib. ii. 


tyrum Oriental. & Occidental. splendid): 
ihe. Cdted, Rome, 1748. 2 vols. fal iad, 
state- 


c. 1—13. [where is a full account). 
These Persian persecutions are ex- 
presaly treated of in the Biblioth. Ori- 
ental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 6. 16. 
181. and tom. ili. p. 52, &e. with which, 
however, should be compared, 

Euod. Asseman, Praf. ad Ada Mar- 


Se ‘He ae published the Marty. 
rologium Persicum, in Syriac, with a 
Latin translation, and excellent Notes. 
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was full of literary, wise, and scientific men. For there was 
no law as yet to prevent the ignorant and illiterate from enter- 
ing the sacred office ; and it appeara, from explicit testimony, 
that there were both bishops and presbyters entirely destitute 
of all science and learning. Besides, the party was both nu- 
merous and powerful, who considered all learning, and espe- 
cially philosophical learning, as injurious and even destructive 
to true piety and godliness. All the ascetics, monks, and 
eremites, were inclined towards this party; which was also 
highly favoured, not only by women, but by all those who 
estimate piety by the sanctity of the countenance, the sor- 
didness of the dress, and the love of solitude, that is, by the 
many. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, AND 
OF ITS TEACHERS, 


$ 1,2. Form of the Christian chureh.—§ 3. Conformed to the civil establishment. 
—$4. Administration, internal and external, of the church—§ 5. Rank of 
the bishop of Rome—§ 6. Limite of his jurisdiction.—§ 7. The bishop of 
Constantinople —§ 8. Vices of the clergy.—§ 9. Distinguished writers in the 
Greek church.—§ 10. Principal writers in the Latin church, 


§ 1. Constantine the Great let the form and organization of 
the church remain, substantially, as had been ; yet he attempted 
in some respects to improve and extend it. While, therefore, 
he suffered the church to continue to be, as before, a sort of 
republic within, yet distinct from, the political body, he as- 
sumed to himself the supreme power over this sacred republic ; 
and the right of modelling and controlling it, in such a manner 
as would best subserve the public good. Nor did any bishop 
call in question this power of the emperor. The people, there- 
fore, in the same manner as before, continued to elect their 
own bishops and teachers: and the bishops severally in their 





u 
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ancient form of church government remained ; and the former 
rights of the presbyters and the people were engrossed chiefly 
by the bishops ; while those of the whole church were trans- 
ferred to the emperors or to their provincial governors and 
magistrates. 

§ 3. Constantine, to render his throne secure and prevent 
civil wars, not only changed the system of Roman laws, but 
likewise altered in many respects the disposition and divisions 
of the commonwealth '. And as he wished, for various rea- 
sons, to adapt the ecclesiastical administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that new grades of honour 
and pre-eminence should be introduced among the bishops. 
The princes among the bishops, were those who had before 
held a pre-eminent rank, namely, the bishops of Rome, An- 
tioch, and Alexandria; with whom the bishop of Constan- 
tinople was joined, after the imperial residence was transferred 
to that city. These four prelates answered to the four pra- 
torian precfects, created by Constantine ; and, perhaps even in 
this century, bore the Jewish title of Patriarchs. Next to 
these were the erarchs, corresponding with the civil ecarchs, 
and presiding each over several provinces. The metropolitans 
came next, who governed only single provinces. After them 
ranked the archbishops, who had the inspection only of certain 
districts of country. The bishops brought up the rear ; whose 
territories were not in all countries of the same extent, being 
in some countries more extensive, and in others confined to 
narrower limits. To these several orders of bishops, I should 
add that of the chorepiscopi, or rural bishops, the superintend- 
ants of the country or suburbial churches, were it not that the 
bishops, in order to extend their own power, had caused this 
order to be suppressed in most places *. 


* Sce Bow, His, de la Monarchie form a better idea of the former. Ac- 
Francois, tom. i. p. 64. Giannone, cordingly, we annex the following ac- 
Hist. de Naples, tom. i, p. 94. 162. count of the eivil distribution copied 
* This is uhown by Ludov, Thomas- from an ancient Notitia Imperii, said 
sinus, Dis Evdes. td. at nora to have been written before the reign 
circa benefcia, tom. i, various passages. of Arcadius and Honorius, or before 
[Though the ecclesiastical divisions of 4.p. 395. See Pagi Critioa in Baroni 
the Roman empire did not coincide ex- Annol,ad ann. 37. tm. i. p20, Se. 
actly with the civil divisions, yet a Profectus Pratorio Orientis: 
Knowledge of the later will help us to wut co Discees guingus, =. 
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bishop of Alexandria, who is highly extolled by Eusebius’. 
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to have been the production of a later age*. There are, how- 
ever, in the works of Athanasius, Chrysostom, the Gregories, 
and others, as now extant, many passages from which we may 
pepe pee perigee Arve the lead- 


Chrysostom, on the same subject, in two books. The works of 


Jerome, Augustine, and others, which were designed to impart 


and to involve in obseurity the question under discussion ; 
sol 0 amc ade emerge mei apy = 
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Oration on the Faith. The short works of Augustine and Phi- 
lastrive, rather enumerate the heresies than confute them. 

§ 10. The state of moral or practical theology would have 
been very flourishing if the progress of any branch of know- 


written after the manner of Cicero: wat hep aaa 
commendation, so far as the intentions of the writer, and the 
elegance of his thoughts are concerned ; but they contain many 
things which may justly be censured. Perhaps, before all 
others who wrote on practical piety, the preference is due to. 
Macarius, the Egyptian monk? ; Soma Se ee 
some superstitious notions, and what savours too much of 
we may collect a beautiful picture of real piety. 
§ 11. Bs fee all thevrsters ia this Gepachannk coe eee 


fancies, to frigid and fine spun subtilties, better 
« ganrlaness Caren 558, he correcta his opinion, in some 
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as the writings of this man passed into the hands of the Greeks 
and Syrians, and especially into those of the solitaries and 
monks, it is not easy to describe how much darkness spread 
over the minds of many, and what an increase of numbers 
there was among those who maintained that converse with God 
is to be had by mortifying the senses, withdrawing the thoughts 
from all external objects, subduing the body with hunger and 
hardships, and fixing the attention on God and eternal things, 
in a kind of holy indolence. 

§ 13. The truth of these remarks is evinced by that vast 
multitude of monks and sacred virgins who spread themselves, 
a5 soon as peace was given to the christians, with 
rapidity, over the whole christian world. Many persons of this 
description had long been known among the christians living as 
solitaries in the deserts of Egypt. Antony was the first, who 
in the year 305 collected them into an associated community in 
Egypt, and regulated their mode of living by fixed rules*, His 
disciple Hilarion, the next year, undertook the same thing in 
Palestine and Syria. About the same time, Aones or 
with his associates Gaddana and Asyzo, introduced this mode 
of life into Mesopotamia and the neighbouring countries*. 
‘These were imitated by many others with so much success, that 
in a short time all the East swarmed with persons who, aban- 
doning the occupations and conveniences of life, and all inter- 
course with society, pined away amidst various hardships, 
hunger, and sufferings, in order to maintain a more close com- 
munion with God and the angels. The christian ehurch would 
have remained free from these numerous tortures of the mind 

and body, had not that great and fascinating doctrine of the 
ancient philosophy gained credence among christians, that, to 
attain to happiness and communion with God, the soul must be 
freed from the influence of the body, and for this parpose the 
body must be subdued. 

§ 14. This austere discipline passed from the East into the 
West, and first into Italy and the adjacent islands, though it is 
uncertain who conveyed it thither’. Afterwards, St. Martin, 

+ Al and his lations are aoe Vaticana, tom. tik pt. 
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this leprosy. I cannot except Ambrose, nor Hilary, nor 
Augustine, nor Gregory Naz. nor Jerome. And perhaps it was 
this same fault, that led Su/pitius Severus, who was in other 
respects no incompetent historian, to ascribe so many miracles 
to St. Martin. The other principle, from the very time when 
Constantine gave peace and security to the christians, was ap- 


sanctioned by the authority of Augustine, and transmitted 
down to ages, 

§ 17. If we look at the lives and morals of christians, we 
shall find, as heretofore, that good men were commingled with 
bad; yet the number of the bad began gradually to increase, 
so that the truly pious and godly appeared more rare. When 
there was no more to fear from enemies without; when the 
character of most bishops was tarnished with 
luxury, effeminacy, animosity, resentments, and other defects ; 
when the lower clergy neglected their proper duties, and were 
more attentive to idle controversies, than to the promotion of 
piety and the instruction of the people ; when vast numbers 
were induced, not by a rational conviction, but by the fear of 
punishment, and the hope of worldly advantage, to enrol them- 
selves as christians ; how can it surprise us, that on all sides 
the vicious appeared a host, and the pious, a little band almost 

by them! Against the flagitious, and those 
guilty of heinous offences, the same rules for penance were 
prescribed, as before the reign of Constantine, But as the 
times continually waxed worse, the more honourable and 
powerful could sin with impunity, and only the poor and the 
unfortunate felt the severity of the laws, 

§ 18. This century was fruitful in controversies among 
christians ; for, as is common with mankind, external peace 
made room for internal discords and contentions. We shall 
here mention the more considerable ones, which did not give 
rise to obstinate heresies. In Egypt, soon after the century 
began, or about the year 306, commenced the long continued 
schism, which from the author of it was called the Meletian 
controversy. Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, deposed Moletins 
the bishop of Lycopolis in Thebais. The cause is involved in 
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proved of prayers for the dead, the stated fasta, the celebration 
which most persons ‘regarded as 
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Arians. Yet some of the most eminent and best informed 
men resisted the charge, and strove to vindicate the reputation 

bius, bishop of Cwesarea, stood pre-eminent, in consequence of 
eas apie feos. And, I believe, this storm 
raised against the honour of a man, to whom the whole christ . 
ian world paid respect, would have soon subsided, if new com- 
motions had not eee which proceeded from another 
source. 

§ 24. All the monks, and especially those of Egypt, were 
enthusiastic admirers of Origen; and they spared no pains to 
disseminate every where the opinions which they imbibed from 
him. Yet they could not persuade all to believe that those 
opinions were sound and correct. Hence arose, at first, a 
concealed disagreement as to the reasonableness of the doc- 
trines of Origen, which gradually inereased till it burst into an 
open flame. Among many others, John, bishop of Jerusalem, 
was in favour of Origen ; and as Epiphanius and Jerome were, 
from other causes, hostile to John, they endeavoured to excite 
odium against him on this ground. He defended himself in 
such a way as, at the same time, to protect the reputation of 
Origen ; and thus he had the whole swarm of monks and innu- 
merable others on his side. From this beginning followed 
those vehement contests respecting the doctrines of 
which pervaded both the East and the West. In the West, 
they were fomented especially by Zusinus, a presbyter of Aqui- 
leia, who translated some of Origen’s books into Latin, and 
showed not obscurely, that he was pleased with the sentiments 
those books contained*. He therefore now incurred the im~ 
placable wrath of Jerome. But at length, Rujinus being dead, 
and men of high reputation in the West opposing the progress 
of Origenism, both by their influence and their writings, these 
commotions seemed to subside in the West. 

§ 25. In the East, far greater troubles came upon the 
church on account of Origenism. Theophilus, bishop of Alex- 
andria, who was for various reasons hostile to some of the 
monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them with their Origenism, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
HISTORY OF CEREMONIES AND RITES. 


1,2 Coremonics multiplied.—§ 3. Form of public worship— 4. Some parts 
of it changed,—§ 5, Festal days.—§ 6. Fasts—§ 7. Administration of bap- 
tism—¢ 8. and of the Lord's supper. 


§ 1. Wie the good will of the emperors aimed to advance 
the christian religion, the indisereet piety of the bishops ob- 
scured its true nature and oppressed its energies, by the mul- 
tiplication of rites and ceremonies. The observation of Augus- 
tine is well known, That the yoke once laid upon the Jews, was 
more supportable than that laid on many christians in his age*. 
For the christian bishops introduced, with but slight altera- 
tions, into the christian worship, those rites and institutions by 
which, formerly, the Greeks and Romans and others had mani- 
fested their piety and reverence towards their imaginary dei- 
ties ; supposing that the people would more readily embrace 
christianity, if they perceived the rites handed down to them 
from their fathers, still existing unchanged among the christ- 
ians, and saw, that Christ and the martyrs were worshipped in 
the same manner as formerly their gods were. There was, of 
course, little difference in these times between the public wor- 
ship of the christians and that of the Greeks and Romans, In 
both there were splendid robes, mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, cro- 
os aera tener ns ieee 
and innumerable other 

§ 2. Te ised Cetoneniat Secniccod A aR 
his ancestors, than magnificent temples were every where 
erected, which were adorned with pictures and images, and 
which both in their external and their internal form, were very 
similar to the fanes and the temples of the gods*, These tem- 


1 Angustine, Epi, 19 ad Janua- chief ensign of the ancient 
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show themselves patrons and defenders of those who worshipped 
and honoured them with so much zeal. The same sentiment 
prevailed among the christians. They supposed, the more tem- 
ples there were dedicated to Christ, to his servants and friends, 
the more certain they might be of assistance from Christ and 
ants of heaven, equally with us wretched mortals, to be de- 
lighted and captivated with external signs and expressions of 


respect. 

§ 3. The christian worship consisted in hymns, prayers, 
reading the holy seriptures, a discourse to the people, and 
finally, the eclebration of the Lord’s supper. But these exer- 
cises were accompanied with various ceremonies, better caleu- 
lated to please the eye, than to excite true devotion *. But all 
congregations did not, by any means, follow one and the same 
rule or form. Each individual bishop aceording to his own 
views, and as the circumstances of times, places, and persons 

preseribed to his own flock such a form of public 


of worship. 
§ 4. It would carry me too far, if T should run over all the 
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December’, appears to me very questionable. The unlucky 
suecess of the age in finding the dead bodies of certain holy 
men, increased immensely the celebration of memorials of the 
martyrs. Devout men would have readily consented to the 
multiplication of festivals, if the time that christians consumed 
in them had been employed to advance them in true holiness. 
But the majority spent the time rather in idleness, and dissi- 
pation, and other vices, than in the worship of God. It is well 
known, among other things, what opportunities of sinning 
were offered to the licentious, by the Vigils, as they were 
called, of Easter and Whitsuntide, [or the nocturnal 


§ 6. It was believed, that nothing was more effectual to 
repel the assaults of evil spirits, and to placate the Deity, than 
Jasting. Hence it is easy to discover, why the rulers of the 
church ordained fasts by express laws, and commanded that as 
® necessary duty, which was before left at discretion. The 

7 or Lent fast, as it was called‘, was considered 
more sacred than all the rest; though it was not as yet fixed 
to a determinate number of days’. But it should be remem- 
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i ptungis, > 

that during the persecution of Diceletian, he had delivered up 
the sacred books to the magistrates to be burned ; and, thero- 
fore, that he was an apostate from Christ, and of course could 
not impart the Holy Ghost to the new made bishop. II. That 
Cwcilian himself, when a deacon, had been hard-hearted and 
cruel to the witnesses for Christ, or the martyrs, during the 
Diocletian persecution ; and had forbidden food to be carried 
to them in prison. To these two causes they added the con- 
tumacy of Cacilian, who being summoned to a trial before 
them, refused to appear. Among these Numidian bishops, no 
one was more ardent and violent than Donatus, the bishop of 
Casw Nigra ; whence, a8 most writers suppose, the whole 
party opposed to Cavilian were from him called Donatists : 
though there are those who think the name was derived from 
the other Donatus, whom the Donatists called the Great*. In 
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long, sanguinary set, composed of the peasantry and rustic 


contending parties, as they liked best. [The Donatists now 
became very numerous throughout Africa. In some places 
they were more numerous than the Catholics. In the year 
330, one of their councils consisted of no Jess than 270 bishops. 
See Angustine, Ep. 93.] 

§ 6. After the death of Constantine the Great, his son Con- 


having no contebastebee: ‘atyled irrey before the time af Con- 
themeelvos Agonisticl (combutants),pre- tana. 1 
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them, and especially in 387, commanded all their temy 
taken from them, and all their assemblies, even in 
and private houses, to be broken up'. But the fury 
Circwmcelliones, who were the soldiery of the 

the fear of producing intestine war, prevented, 
vigorous execution of these laws: for it appears 
conclusion of this century the Donatist. community i 
was so extensive as to have more than 400 bishops. As 
century drew to a close, however, two things impaired not 
little the energies of this very flourishing community. The 
was a great schism that arose in it, occasioned by one Mawi- 
minus* ; than which nothing could more aid the Catholics in 
opposing the Donatists. The other.was the zeal against 
of Augustine, first a presbyter, and then bishop of Hippo. For 
he assailed them most vigorously, in books, in sermons, in con- 
ferences, by his advice, by his admonitions, and his activity in 
conventions ; and being ardent and energetic, he roused against 
them, not only Africa, but all christendom, as well as the 
imperial court *. 

§ 8. The Donatists were sound in doctrine, as their adver- 
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enormities of the Circwmcelliones, which were detested by the 
greatest part of the Donatists. Their fault was, that they 
regarded the African church as having fallen from the rank 
and the privileges of a true church, and as being destitute of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; in consequence of its adherence 
to Cacilian, notwithstanding his offences and those of his 

will 
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imposing celibacy on the clergy by an express law; but the act 
was prevented by Paphnudius, who had himeelf lived all his days 
in celibacy *. . 
§ 13. But the passions of men were more efficient than 
either the decrees of the Nicene council or the authority of the 
emperor. For there were those, who though they did not fall 
in with the doctrine of Arius, yet were dissatisfied with some 
things in the decrees and the creed of the council’; and the 
Arians left no means untried to free themselves from the evils 
inflicted on them by those decrees. And the issue was favour- 
able to their wishes. For in a few years after the Nicene 
council, an Arian presbyter, whom Constantia, the emperor's 
sister, at her death had recommended to the care of her 
brother, succeeded in persuading Constantine the Great, that 
Arius had been wrongfully condemned from personal enmity. 
Accordingly, in the year 330, the emperor recalled Arius from 
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see He. Ecoles. lib. i. ¢. 11. 





Himaclt the inate of a mooastery from 
boyhood, and renowned for chastity, 
took, after all, a narrow view of the 
question; such a one, in fact, as was 
to be expected from # considerate but 


prejudiced old man. He declared in- 
tercourse with a lawful wife to be chas- 
tity, and deprecated the separation of 
married persons, when the man took 
orders, as a yoke likely to injure the 
church, because all could not bear it. 
But then he denied all discretion as 
to marriage after ordination. The 
bachelor priest was to remain so, and 
the widower was not to marry again. 
These restrictions, he said, were ac. 
cording to the ancient tradition of the 
Church. This famous case, therefore, 
although evidence against Romish 
usage, responds but imperfectly to 
t views, Ed. 

2 [The word dpoodavos, (of the same 
eqxeence,) in particular, was not agree- 
able to all. At first, seventeen bishops 
hesitated to subscribe the creed and 
the condemnation of Arius, because 
they wished to shun the appearance of 
favouring the Sabellian error; and they 
objected, that the word dpoovotg had 
been disapproved of in the time of 


Paul of Samosata. (Socrates, H. E. 
Lic. 8. 23, &c, Basil. Ep. 360.) And, 
in fact, Paul of Samosata had abused 
the word duocsevog, to controvert any 
other distinction between the Son, or 
Word, and the Father, except the 
difference of names and of external 
relations in reference to the divine 
manifestation. And though it be not 
fully proved that this ferm, in the 
josatian sense of it, was rejected 
by ® council at Antioch in the year 
269, (which decision at Antioch is re 
nounced fabulous, by Dr. Feue: 
De his Disgrt. on the question : 
am patré ewe Spoviows antiga oo 
"in concilio Antiocheno 


a 
yet it ia certain, that the Arians 

fore alleged this Antiochian decree, 
and no one had cl them with 
mistake in so doing. Nevertheless, 
those who were not pleased with the 
creed were generally brought to acqui- 
esce in it, partly by the threats of the 
emperor, to banish all who would not 
subscribe, and partly by the advice of 
the princess Constantia. Only Arius, 
with the bishops Theonas and Secundas, 
persevered in a refusal. Yet some 
[namely, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and 
Theognis, bishop of Nice,] subscribed 
only the creed itself, and not also the 
anathema, ScAl.] 
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follow, that the divine nature became mingled with the human", 
great man was Jed astray, not merely by the ardour of debate, 


how much credit is due to them is doubtful 


Apollinaris met the approbation of many, in nearly all i 


RAW if 


eastern provinees ; and being explained in different way 
became the source of new sects. But as 
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was 
councils, and 
under these 


the laws of the emperors, the decrees of 


writings of learned men, it gradually sunk 
assaults. 


§ 18. To:the same class must be reckoned 
of Ancyra in Galatia‘; if confidence may 
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‘The temerity 


ancients have stated without much perspieuity or uniformity, it 
appears, that he supposed Jesus Christ was pecans 


Mary, by the Holy Spirit ; that with this ex 


a certain divine emanation, which he called 
united; that, on account of this union of 
man Jesus, he was called the Son of 
that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or 


cions against him, by refusing, in the last years of his life, to 
God, and not a person’. 
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on. ¥.] 


and 


cluded their enemies by deceiving them, is trae; but that they 


prisons 


for what many state concerning 
used 


preached the existence of dons, 
marriages ; denied the resurrection of the body, &. Their 
their flagitious and libidinous practices, rests on no credible 


or emavations from God; deélared human bodies tobe 
for celestial minds, fabricated by the author of evil 


ist’s birth and incarnation ; maintained, that 


of 


the visible universe was not the production of God, but of 


some demon or evil principle 


very near, in their views, to the Manichweans. For they denied 
rules of life were very severe 

regarded all kinds of lying and perjury as lawful, as is com- 
monly reported of them, has not even the appearance of 


testimony. 
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§ 24. To this century, also, the Greeks and orientals refer 
the origin of the sect called Messalians and Huchites: and, in- 
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Christ, the God of the Romans, as the most worthy of their 


§ 5. It was this motive which produced the conversion of 
Clovis (Chlodovaus, Hludovicus, Lndovicus*), or Lewis king of 


20. Tr. 

hich is about twelve: i Apis ‘mira the 

Se Mane Saoaceecetos 
cor. loli, ¢. 30,31 de. ‘The reality of the mirucle is defended, 
Historia Th oe the Abbé Vor~ 
tom, i, &e. Abbé de Hie foe gl ip «PE! are 

wire de le Monarchie a Rene icrste Gee ve 
& tom. ii, p. 340, &e. [and J.G. After considering all theeireumstances, 
alchy Dist we Clotonao are a ee 
ic Christians, Jena, 1751. But I suppose, St. order 

way 
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CHAPTER I. . 
THE CALAMITIES OF THE CHURCH. 


$1. The cvils suffered by the christians in the Roman ompire—§ 2. Attempts 
of tho pagans against them—§ 3. Their persecutions —$ 4, In Persia. —£ 5, 
Individual enemies of christianity. 


§ 1. Ir has been already observed, that the Goths, the Heruli, 
the Franks, the Huns, the Vandals, and other fierce and 
warlike nations, who were for the most part pagans, had 
invaded and miserably rent asunder the Roman empire. 
During these commotions, the christians at first suffered 
extremely. These nations were, it is true, more anxious after 
plunder and dominion than for the propagation of the false 
religions of their ancestors; and therefore did not form any 
set purpose to exterminate christianity; yet the worshippers 
i i where scattered 


empire, neglected 

hatred against the christians, hoping by their means to regain 

their former liberty. Their expectations were 

for the greatest part of the barbarians soon became christians 

themselves ; yet the followers of Chyist had every where first to 
great calamities. 

§ 2. The friends of the old religion, in order to excite in the 
people the more hatred against the christians, while the public 
calamities were daily increasing, renewed the obsolete complaint 
of their ancestors; That all things went well before Christ 
came; that since he had been every where embraced, the 
neglected and despised gods had let in evils of every kind upon 
the world. This weak attack was repulsed by Augustine, in his 
Books on the city of God, a copious work, and full of erudition. 
He also prompted Orosius to write his Books of history, in order 
to show that the same, and even greater calamities and plagues 
afflicted mankind, before the christian religion was published 
to the world. In Gaul, the calamities of the times drove many 
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to comply; for which he was put to death, in the year 414, 
and the churches of the christians were levelled to the ground. 
Yet this conflict seems to have been of short duration. After- 


without reason, to be favourably disposed towards the Romans, 
and to betray their country to them’. A vast number of 
persecution’. But their tranquillity was restored when peace 
returned between Vararanes and the Romans, in the year 427°. 
‘The Jews, also, who were opulent and in good credit in various 
parts of the East, harassed and oppressed the christians every 
way they were able’, None of them was more troublesome 
and overbearing, than Gamaliel, their patriarch, who possessed 
vast power among the Jews ; and whom, therefore, Theodosius 
Junior restrained by a special edict, in the year 4157. 

§ 5. So far as can be learned at this day, no one ventured 
to write books against christianity and its adherents, during the 
fifth century; unless, perhaps, the Histories of Olympiodorus* 


a Hist, Eccles... ¥. ¢. 39. of a provincial governor ; Benjamin, 
Mol ae account of the con- fom 5 men, wh 
: 


Theodorit, a6 above, ‘The most of the West, from a. p. 472 to 
in - 425, work is lost, the 
tion, were Abdas the bishop 3 ee ee 
‘nol ‘eon, supra Tr.) 
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and of Zosimus® are to be considered of this character, the 
latter of whom is frequently sarcastic and uncandid, and does 
injustice ta the christians. Yet no one can entertain a doubt, 
that the philosophers and rhetoricians, who still kept up their 
schools in Greece, Syria, and Egypt, secretly endeavoured to 
corrupt the minds of the youth, and laboured to instil into 
them at least some of the principles of the proscribed super- 
stition’. The history of those times, and the writings of 
several of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such clandestine 
machinations. 

® [Zosimus was a public officer in books are a full Roman history, down 
the reign of Theodosius Junior, and to 4.p. 410, The best editions are, 
wrote Historiorwm Libri vi. in a neat by Cellarius, Jena, 1728. 8vo. and by 
Greek style, |The first book gives a Reitemier, Lipa 1764. Bvo, T¥.] 


concise hi of Roman affairs, 1 Zacharias Mitylen. de Opificio Dei, 
Augustus to iocledany the following p- 165, 200, ed. Barthii, 
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themselves the supreme power over the church, listened readily 
to the complaints of those who thought themselves injured ; 
and the councils also, in which the majesty and the legislative 
power of the church resided, presented various obstacles to the 
arbitrary exercise of patriarchal power. 

§ 4. The constitution of ecclesiastical government was so far 
from contributing to the peace and prosperity of the christian 
church, that it was rather the source of very great evils, and 
produced boundless dissensions and animosities. In the first 
place, the patriarchs, who had power either to do much good 
or to cause much evil, encroached without reserve upon the 
rights and privileges of their bishops, and thus introduced 
gradually a kind of spiritual bondage ; and that they might do 
this with more freedom, they made no resistance to the 
encroachments of the bishops on the ancient rights of the 
people. For the more the prerogatives and the honours of the 
bishops who were under their control were increased, the more 
was their own power enlarged. In the next place, they 
designedly excited dissensions and fomented controversies, of 
bishops with one another and with other ministers of religion, 
and also of the people with the clergy; so that they might 
have frequent occasions to exercise their authority, be much 


before the conversion of the Anglo- him id the Romish patriarch had 





Saxons by the Romish monk Augus- 
tine. For the Britons had their arch- 
bishop of pot Caerleon, [upon Usk, in Mon- 
mouthsh Oi iscopus Catr- 
yonis reper Tas) 0 hiad seven 
ops under him, but acknowledgedno 










Rome, and for a long time made oppo- 
sition to him ; and in Wales, as well 
as in Scotland and Ircland, this inde- 
ndence continued many "centuries 

he church of Carthage was also, pro- 
perly, subject to no other church ; a8 
appears from Leydecker’s Historia Ec- 
cles. African, and from the writings 
of Capell and others, de Apprllationibus 
ex Africa ad sedem Romanam.—Some 
common bishops, likewise, were sub- 
ject to no metropolitan, but were 
‘under the immediate inspection of their 
patriarch. Thus the patriarch of Con- 
stautinople had 39 bishops in his dio- 
cvse, who were subject immediately to 


in all his countries, (e. g. in Germany, 
at Bamberg and Folds.) bishope who 
were subject to no archbishop or pri- 
mate, but dependent immediately on 
himself, — There were also certain 
bishops, who were subject neither to 
any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; as 
was the case with the bishop of Tomis 
in Scythia, according to Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccl. |. vi, c. 21. ‘The churches in 
countries lying without the Roman 
empire, at first had no bishops depen- 
dent on the bishops within the empire; 
as ¢.g. the churches in Pervia, Parthia, 
and among the Goths ; and these did 
not come under the power of Romish 
patriarchs, until they fell under the 
civil power of the Romans. Most of the 
conversions of by missionaries 
from Rome, were in the western pro- 
vinces of the empire. See Baumgar- 
ten’s Evléuterung der christ], Alterthume, 
p. 158, &e, Sohl.] 
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all very remiss and negligent in the observance of their rules, 
since the licentiousness of monks was even in this century be- 
come proverbial’; and these armies of lazy men, we are told, 
excited in various places dreadful seditions. From the enact- 
ments of the councils of this century, it clearly appears, that 
all monks of every sort were under the protection of the bishops 
in whose dioceses they lived; nor did the patriarchs, as yet, 
arrogate to themselves any jurisdiction over them ’. 

§ 10. Among the Greek and oriental writers of this century, 
the most distinguished was Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, very 
famous for his different controversies and writings. No impar- 
tial person will divest him of all praise; yet no good man will 
excuse his quarrelsome temper, his restless spirit, and his very 
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great transgressions *. 
the same time, with such modifications 
as were necessary to adapt them to 
particular times and places. And yet, 
amidst this great diversity of rules, 
there was the greatest harmony among 
all the monks, who constituted in re- 
ality but one society and one body, and 
were distinguished from each other 
by no peculiarities of dress. Removal 
also from one monastery to another, and 
mutual abode with each other, were 
easy and free; and not only where both 
monasteries were of Latins, but also 
where one was of Latins and the other 
of Greeks.” Tr.) 

2 Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. cap. viii. 
P. 399, &e. 

3 See Joh. Launoy, Inquisitio in Char- 
tam Immunitatias B. Germani, in hia Opp. 
tom. iii. pt. ii, p. 3, &e. 38, &e. 
the ancient records, posterior to this 
century, the monks are often called 
(clerici) clergymen. See Joh. Ma- 
billon, Prafutio ad Secul. II. Actor. 
Sanctor. Ord. Benedidi, p. xiv. And 
this is evidence, that they now began 
to be ranked among the clergy, or minis- 
ters of the church, 

* The works of Cyril were published 
by Joh. Aubertuz, at Paris, 1638. six 
vols. [in seven parts,] folio.—[St. Cy- 
rillus was nephew to Theophilus, and 
his successor in the chair of Alexan- 
dria, from 4. p. 412 to 444. Soon after 
his election, he persecuted the Nova- 
tians; assumed the direction of politi- 
cal affairs; quarrelled with Orestes, 
the governor of Egypt; and is said to 














Next to him must be placed Theodoret, 


have occasioned several insurrections 
and much bloodshed at Alexandria; to 
have instigated the murder of Hypatia, 
an eminent female philosopher; and to 
have pulled down ‘the Jews 
plune red it, and chased the Jews 
the city. See Socrates, Hist. 
Ecoles. 1, vii. ¢. 7. 13, 14, 15. and Da- 
masius, in Suidas, Ler. voce txaria. 
From the 329, he was the most 
zealous and efficient opposer of Nesto- 
rius and his doctrines; wrote against 
him; condemned his doctrines in a 
synod at Alexandria, in his noted 
twelve Chapters; presided in the coun- 
cil of Ephesus, where Nestorius was 
condemned and deposed, 4.p. 431. His 
zeal against Nestorius drew on himself 
deposition by some oriental bishops ; 
but he was soon restored. With the 
bishop of Rome, he was always on the 
most friendly terms. He was certainly 
‘ man of talents, and his voluminous 
writings display much acutenees and 
learning, though the style is unpolished 
and not very clear. More than half 
of them are expositions of the scrij 
tures ; viz. of the Pentateuch, Teaiah, 
the minor Prophets, and the Gospel of 
John. The others are polemic trea- 
tisea against Arians, Nestorians, and 
others, who erred in respect to the 
Trinity and the person of Christ; ten 
books against Julian; about fifty Ser- 
mons; and near sixty Letters. See 
his life in Schroeckh, Rirchengeach. vol. 
. p. 313354. Tr.) 
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more piety, ingenuity, erudition, and judgment, than the large 


volumes of some others’. 


Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, 


has left us very little in writing; but has perpetuated his 


name, by his opposition to Origen and to his followers *. 


Pal- 


ladius, on account of his Lausiac History, and his Life of 
Chrysostom, deserves a place among the respectable and use- 


ful writers’. 


5 The best edition of these letters, is 
that of the Jesuit, Andr. Schott, Paris, 
1688, fol. [Isidorus was probably a 
native of Alexandria, but he spent his 
life in a monastery near Pelusium, 
now Damietta, on one of the mouths of 
the Nile ; and hence his surname of 
Pelusiota. He flourished about a. D. 
412; but was active and conspicuous 
from the year 388 to 431. Asa monk, 
he was very austere in his mode of 
living ; and retiring from the noise 
and bustle of the world, he devoted 
himself to reading and expounding the 
scriptures, and to the practice and the 
promotion of piety and He 
‘chose the epistolary form of writing ; 
and has left us 2013 short letters, 
which are divided into five books. In 
most of them a question is proposed, 
and answered by the exposition of a 
text of scripture. The object is to ex- 
pound the scriptures, and to inculcate 
the doctrines and duties of religion. 
He was an admirer of Chrysostom ; 
and, of course, had difficulty with 
Theophilus and’ Cyril, the patriarchs 
of Alexandria. But he feared no man, 
whenever he thought duty called him 
to defend truth, or to censure viee. 





See Euscb. Renaudot, Listoria 
Patriarchar. Alesundrinor. p. 103. 
[Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria 
from the year 385 to the year 412, 
was a man of a strong, active, cou- 
Fagcoun ‘mind ; ut crafty) unseru- 
pulous, selfish, and ambitious, He 
probably spent some of his carly years 
among the monks of Nitria. "After- 
wards he became a presbyter of Alex- 
andria, wrote a Paschal Cyele in 380, 
and was made bishop in 385. 
year 388, when Theodosius senior 
waged war in Italy upon Maximus the 
usurper, Theophilus sent his legate, 
Ixidorus, to Rome, with letter and 
presents for both emperors ; but with 








Notwithstanding Theodorus of Mopsuestia was 


instructions fo avait the imme of the 
batt an en to present 
letter’ and presenta Wirected to the 
vietor. (Sozomen, H. E. viii. 2.) In 
the year 391, he solicited and obtained 
of the emperor, leave to persecute the 
pagans of Alexandria ; and proceeded 
to demolish their temples, and seize 
whatever was valuable in them. In- 
surrections, and bloodshed, and the 
flight of the philosophers from Egypt, 
were the consequence. (Socrates, HE. 
v.c.16.) The major part of the igno- 
rant monks of Nitria had 60 gross 
ideas of the supreme Being, as to sup- 
hhe literally had eyes and fet and 
Qinde, and were therefore called An- 





thropomorphites. But the better in- 
formed monks held, that these expres- 
sions were to be taken metaphorically, 
as Origen had always interpreted 
them. And thus, this controversy re- 
solved itself into a contest respecting: 
Origen’s correctness as a theologian. 
At first Theophilus favoured the Ori- 
genists ; but the Anthropomorphites 
came upon him tumultuously, about 
the year 399, and compelled him to 
change sides. From this time he was 
a zealous persccutor of all Origenists, 
(notwithstanding he continued to read 
and admire his works,) and actually 
made a bloody crusade against those 
Nitric monks who opposed the An- 
thropomorphites, drove them frum 
Egypt, and followed them with perse- 
cution ; and also all who befriended 
them, and in 








men, vi 
numerous, and have never been col- 
lected and published by themselves, 
They consist of three Paschal Letters, 
or Episcopal Charges ; several Let? 
ters ; and considerable extracts from 
different polemic treatises, Tr.] 

7 (Palladius was born in Galatia, in 
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2 CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. Many points in theology better ascertained.—§ 2. Increase of superstition. 
—§ 3. Interpretation of the scriptures.—§ 4. Most of the interpreters incom- 
petent.—§ 5, Some were more able.—§ 6. State of dogmatic theology.—§ 7. 
Theological disputants.—§ 8. Their faulta—§ 9. Hence supposititious books. 
—$ 10. Moral writers.—§ 11. Mystica—§ 12. Superstition of the Stylitea.— 
§ 13. Further defects of the moralists.—§ 14. Jerome's controversy with Vigi- 
Jantiue.—§ 15. Controversies respecting Origen. 


§ 1. Iw the controversies, which in this century agitated nearly 
all christendom, many points of theology were more fully ex- 
plained and more accurately defined, than they had been be- 
fore. Thus it was with the doctrine concerning Christ, his 
person and natures; and those concerning the innate depravity 
of the human soul, the natural ability of men to live and act as 
the law of God requires, the necessity of divine grace in order 
to salvation, human liberty, and the like. For that devout and 
venerable simplicity of the first ages of the church, which 
taught men to believe when God speaks, and to obey when 
God commands, appeared to most of the doctors of this age, to 
be unphilosophical and becoming only in the vulgar. Many of 
those, however, who attempted to explain and illustrate these 
doctrines, guided men rather into litigations, than to a rational 
faith and a holy life; for they did not so much explain, as in- 
volve in greater obscurity, and darken with ambiguous terms 
and incomprehensible distinctions, the deep mysteries of re- 
vealed religion. And hence arose abundant matter for diffi- 
culties, contentions, and animosities, which flowed down to 
succeeding ages, and which can scarcely be removed by the 
efforts of human power. It hardly need be remarked, that 
some, while pressing their adversaries, incautiously fell into the 
opposite errors, which were no less dangerous. 

§ 2. The superstitious notions and human devices, by which 
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superstitious services paid by the living to the souls of the 
dead, the multiplication and extravagant veneration of temples, 
chapels, and altars, and innumerable other proofs of degenerate 
piety, I forbear to speak particularly. As no one in those 
times objected to christians retaining the opinions of their 
pagan ancestors, respecting the soul, heroes, demons, temples, 
and the like, and their transferring them into their devotions ; 
as no one proposed utterly to abolish the ancient pagan insti- 
tutions, but only to alter them somewhat, and purify them ; it 
was unavoidable, that the religion and the worship of christians 
should in this way become corrupted. This also I will add, 
that the doctrine of the purification of souls after death by 
means of some sort of fire, which afterwards became so great a 
source of wealth to the clergy, obtained, im this age, a fuller 
development and greater influence *. 

§ 3. The number of those who devoted their talents to the 
explanation of the scriptures, was not so great as in the pre- 
ceding century, when there was less of controversy among 
christians ; and yet the number was not small. I 
name such as expounded only one or a few books of scripture, 


[rant 1. 


rhetorical way, that the dung-hill of 
Job was more venerable than the 
throne of a king. ScAl.] 
. Son tial ect, Augustine deserves 
consulted, de Uso 


Quisque suoe patimur Manes : exinde per 
haan 
Muttimur Elysium, ot pauci lata area 
tenemus. 
Zin, vi. 735. 
That the lingering infection of human 


teickedneas was to be burnt ont by fre, 
became at length the prevailing hy 








(The well-known 
sil shows no Jess clearly 





quit, 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, neo fun- 
ditus omnes 
Conporece excedunt pestes ; penituaque ne- 
at 


ces 
Mulia din conoreta modis inolescere miris. 
Ergo acrentur pois, ederamgue ma 


Supplicia pan, Alice panduntur 
Surpen ‘ad tentoe; aliie eub guryite 


Injectun et elwitur scelus, aut exuritur igni: 





thesis. Christians were 


ht, 2 Pa. ili. 10, to expect a final 
2 caingaton and eer 


sions led them to give this the same 
purifying properties that had been 
usually given to the Deluge, only much 
more complete. One opinion was, ac- 
cordingly, that all mankind will have 
to pass through the final conflagration 
to judgment, and will suffer more or 
less individually, in proportion to the 
degrees of iniquity waiting to be burnt 
owt. In time, the difficulties in the 
way of this hypothesis displaced it by 
the general belief of a permanent pur- 
gatory, in which the process of burning 
out worldly ‘pollution may be constantly 
going on. Ex 
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regarding the historic sense, referred all the narrative and pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament to Christ : and yet he him- 
self was by no means entirely free from the fault of his age, the 
love and pursuit of allegories. No one went further in cen- 
suring the imitators of Origen, than Theodorus of Mopsuestia. 
He not only wrote a book concerning allegory and history 
against Origen’; but also in his own Commentaries on the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, ventured to explain most of 
their predictions with reference to events in ancient history?. 
And this his method of explaining the Old Testament, perhaps 
raised as much ill will against him, as those other sentiments 
which brought on him the charge of heresy. The example of 
this excellent man was followed especially by the Nestorians * ; 
nor have they yet ceased to follow it, for they preserve his 
books with care, and venerate him as a saint of the highest 
order. 

§ 6. It is very evident, that the doctrines of religion were 
not exhibited with sufficient purity and simplicity by most per- 
sons; but they were sometimes, with uncommendable zeal, 
drawn out beyond the limits which divine revelation assigns to 
them ; were anatomized with too much art and subtlety; and 
were substantiated, not so much by the declarations of the 
holy scriptures, as by the authority and reasonings of the 
ancient doctors. I know of no one who embraced a complete 
system of christian doctrines in a single work, unless Vicwas 
of Romacia may be considered as doing this, in the siz books 
of instruction for Neophytes, which he is said to have com- 
posed‘. But it has been already observed, that various doc- 
trines of religion were laboriously explained, especially in the 


1 Facundus Hermianensis, de Tribus 
Capitulis, lib. iti. ©. 6. Liberatus, Bre- 
ciarium, ¢. xxi 

3 Acta Concilii Constantinop. IT, sew 
Ecumenici V. tom. iii. p. 58. Concilior. 
ed. Harduin. 

3 One witness, among others, is Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes, a writer of the 
sixth century, who is known to have 
Deena Nestorian. For he says, in his 
Topographia, lib. v. (p. 224, 225, of the 
Gohtetio nove Patra Gnsonr. poised 

Bernh. Montfaucon.) “ Among all 
Ue Palme of David, only four refer 





to Christ ;” and to confirm this senti- 
ment, he does not hesitate to declare, 
(p22. 227.) “That the writers of the New 
ctament, when they apply the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament to J 
Christ, follow the words rather than 
the sense.” [Seo also C, W. F. Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. v. p. 880. 
Tr.) 
«"Gennadius Massiliens. de Soriptori- 
bus Eodlesiast, cap. 22. p. 14. ed. Fabric. 
[The work is lost; but, Stems. to a 
count of Gennadius, it was no System 
Theology. Tr.) 
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ness of his discipline, and by the severity with which-he lashed 
the vices of the times, and particularly those of some ladies of 
the court, had incurred the most violent resentment of many, 
and especially of Hudowia, the wife of Arcadius the emperor. 
Eudoria, therefore, being enraged, invited Theophilus and the 
Egyptian bishops to come to Constantinople, assemble a 
council, and inquire into the religious sentiments, the morals, 
and the official conduct of Chrysostom. This council, which 
was held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in the year 403, and had 
Theophilus for its president, declared Chrysostom unworthy of 
the episcopal office, among other causes, on account of his too 
great attachment to Origen and the followers of Origen ; and 
therefore decreed his banishment. The people of Oonstanti- 
nople, who were exceedingly attached to their bishop, became 
tumultuous, and impeded the execution of this unjust sentence. 
But the tumult subsiding, the same judges, the next year, a. p. 
404, in order to gratify their own enmity and that of Hudowia, 
renewed their sentence under another pretext ; and Chrysostom 
surrendering himself to his enemies, went into banishment at 
Cucusus, a city of Cilicia, where he died, three years after‘. 
His departure was followed by a great insurrection of the 
Johannists (for so his partisans were called), which the edicts 
of Honorius with difficulty suppressed. That the proceedings 
against Chrysostom were most unjust, no one doubts; yet it 
was a fault in him, that he determined to avail himself of the 
elevation decreed to the bishops of his see by the council of 
Constantinople, and to assume the prerogatives of a judge in 
the contest between Theophilus and the monks; which greatly 
exasperated the Alexandrine prelate. The monks of Nitria, 
having lost their patron, sought a reconciliation with Theo- 
philus: but the Origenist party still continued to flourish in 
Egypt, Syria, and the neighbouring countries, and made Jeru- 
salem the centre and rendezvous of the sect. 
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* See the authors referred to in the 
preceding century 5 0 whom add the 
writers on the Life of Chrysostom, 
viz. Tillemont, Hermont, and others ! 
and Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique 
Orit. tom. i. 79, 80, [See also note %, 
p. 325, above ; and Socrates, Hist. Ee: 
eles, lib. vi. c. 9-18, Sozomen, U1. £. 


lib, viii, e 13-22. Tr.] 

* Seo his three Laws, with tho 
notes of Godofroi, in the Cader Theudo- 
sianus, tom. v. p. 83. 113, &e. 

' See Cyrilli Vita Sabe, in Cotelicr, 
Monument: Heder, Grace, tom. i, y 
274. Jon Sim. Anseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental. Vaticana, tom. ii. p. 31, &c. 
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some places it was appointed that the praises of God should be 
sung perpetually day and night, the singers succeeding each 
other without interruption’; as if the Supreme Being took 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the flatteries of men. 
The magnificence of the temples had no bounds*. Splendid 
images were placed in them; and among these, after the 
Nestorian contests, the image of the virgin Mary holding her 
infant in her arms, occupied the most conspicuous place. 
Altars, and repositories for relics, made of solid silver, if 
possible, were procured in various places ; from which may easily 
be conjectured what must have been the splendour and the 
expense of the other sacred utensils. 

§ 3. On the contrary, the Agape or Love-feasts were 
abolished ; because, as piety diminished gradually and continu- 
ally, these feasts gave to many persons occasions for sin‘. 
Among the Latins, grievous offenders, who before had to con- 
fess their sins in public, were relieved from this unpleasant 
duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty to confess their 
crimes privately to a priest selected for that purpose. In this 
way the ancient discipline, the sole barrier against shameful 


and repeated, till at length it beeame a 
law in the Latin church, that these 
days should be 60 observed, to secure 
1a blessing on the fruits of the earth, 
and the temporal interests of men. 
The threo days were called Rogation 
Day, and. the woek, Regation Week 
and tho Sunday preceding, Rogation 
Sunday ; from the Rogations or Lita~ 
nics chanted in the processions of these 
days. Tr.] 

2 Gervais, Histoire de Suger, tom. 
ip. 23. [This custom probably ori- 
ginated in the East. There, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, one 
Alexander established, under the aus- 
piccs of Gennadius, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the Order of Acamea, 
(dxoiznrot,) or the Sleepless ; who 80 
regulated their worship, that it was 
never interrupted, by day or by night ; 
‘one class of the brethren succeeding 
another continually. This order ob- 
tained afterwards the name of Studites; 
from a rich Roman counsellor of the 
name of Studiu, who went to Constan- 
tinople, and erected » cloister appro- 
priately for this Order. Schl.] 





2 See an example in Zacharian of 
Mitylene, de Opificio Mundi, p. 165,166, 

4"[The abolition of the love-feasts 
was, in part, effected in the fourth 
century. The council of Laodicea, 
canon 28, first ordained, that they 
should no longer be held in the 
churches. A similar decree was pase- 
ed, in the year 397, by the third coun- 
cil of Carthage, canon 20 [30]. Yet 
the custom was too firmly established 
to be at once rooted out. Hence we 
find, that in the times of Augustine, 
love-feasts were still kept in_ the 
churches. (Augustine, contra Faus- 
tum, 1. xx. ¢. 20, 21. Confess. 1. vi. ©. 2. 
and Epis. xiv.) Yet he there in- 
forme us, that all kinds of feasting had 
been exeluded from the church by 
Ambrose. In the Gallic churches, 
love-feasts were prohibited by the 
council of Orleans, a. p. 541 ; and, as 
here and there some relics of them 
appeared in the seventh century, the 
council in Trullo [a.p. 692. can. 74] 
was induced to confirm the canon of 
the Laodiccan council, by annexing 
the penalty of excommunication. ScAl.} 
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CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SCHISMS AND HERESIES. 


$1, 2,3. Old heresies remaining. The Donatists.—§ 4. State of the Arians. — 
$5. Origin of the Nestorian sect.—§ 6, 7. The occasion of it—§ 8. The 
council of Ephesus.—§ 9. Opinion respecting this controversy.—§ 10. Progress 
of Nestorianism after this council.—§ 11, 12. Its propagator, Barsumas.— 
§ 13, Eutychian sect—§ 14. The council called Conventus Latronwm.—§ 15. 
Council of Chaleedon.—§ 16, Subsequent contests. —§ 17. In Syria and Ar 
menia.—§ 18. Troubles occasioned by Peter the fuller. Theopaschites. — 
§ 19. The Henoticon of Zeno—§ 20. produces new contests among the Euty- 
chians.—§ 21. Among the defenders of the council of Chalcedon.—§ 22. The 
doctrines of Eutyches and the Monophysites.§ 23. The Pelagian controversy. 
$24. Ite progress —§ 25. The Predeatinarians—§ 96. The Semi-Pelagians. 
$27. Various controversies concerning grace. 


§ 1. Soste of the sects of the preceding times, having acquired 
accessions to their strength, now disquieted the church. I will 
pass in silence those inauspicious names of former days, the 
Novatians, the Marcionites, and Manichawans, notwithstanding 
@ numerous progeny of them appeared here and there; and 
will confine my remarks to those two pests of the preceding 
century, the Donatists and the Arians. 

The Donatists had hitherto enjoyed prosperity. But near 
the commencement of this century, the catholic bishops of 
Africa, led on principally by St. Augustine, of Hippo, put forth 
all their energies to crush and destroy this sect; which was 
not only very troublesome to the church, but through the 
Circumcelliones, who were its soldiers, pernicious also to the 
commonwealth. Accordingly, in the year 404, the council of 
Carthage sent deputies to the emperor Honorius, petitioning 
that the imperial laws against herctics might be extended to 
embrace explicitly the Donatists, who denied that they were 
heretics ; and also, that the fury of the Circumcelliones might 
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schools, and extremely anxious for the extermination of all the” 
sects, and especially that of the Apollinarists, discoursed of the 
two natures in Christ, after the manner of his instructors, and 
directed his hearers to make a distinction between the Son 
of God and the Son of man, and carefully to discriminate 
the actions and sensations of the one from those of the 
other‘, 

§ 6. The occasion for this controversy was given by Anasta- 
sius, a presbyter and the intimate friend of Nestorius. This 
presbyter, in a public discourse delivered a. p. 428, opposed 
the use of the word Oeoréxoc, or mother of God, which was now 
more frequently applied to the mother of Christ, in discussions 
with the Arians, than formerly ; and to which the Apollinarists 
were exceedingly attached : alleging, that the holy virgin could 
only be called xpororéxoc, mother of Christ; because God 
could neither be born, nor die, and that only the Son of man 
was born of Mary. Nestorius approved this discourse of his 
friend ; and in several addresses explained and defended it’. 
Some monks at Constantinople made opposition, maintaining 
that the son of Mary was God incarnate; and they endea- 
voured to stir up the people against Nestorius. But most per- 
sons were pleased with his discourses; and when they were 
carried to the monks of Egypt, these were so moved by his 


© A History of Nestorianism was 
writien in French, by the Jesuit, 
Ludov. Doucin, Paris, 1716. 4to. But 
it is euch a one as might be expected 
from a person who was obliged to rank 


Cyril among the suinty and Nestorina 


The 
ancient writers, on both sides, are 
mentioned by J. F. Buddeus, Isagoge 
in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1084, &e. In 
what manner the oriental writers relate 
the mattcr, is stated by Euseb. Renau- 
dot, Historia Patriarchar. Alezandrinor, 
B08, and by Jou, Sim. Ameman, 

ildiotheca Oriental. Vaticana, tom. iii, 





. ii, p. Ixvii, &e. [For the sources of 
knowledge, and a list of the writers, on 
this controversy, see Walch, loc. cit. p. 
304, &e.—For testimony to’ the perse- 
cuting spirit of Nestorius, see Socrates, 





And five days > 
he commenced his work, by demoliah- 
ing the Arian house of worship, and 
proceeded to persecute the Novatians, 
the Quartodecimani, and the Mace- 
donians, He was undoubtedly a rash 
zealot ; yet a person of some talents, 
sincere, and by no means inclined to 
be a heresiarch. See a general account 
of him, in note 4, p. 447, above. Tr.J 
7 See these discourses of Nestorius, 
in the works of Marius Mereator, tom. 
ii. p. 5, &c. accompanied with the ob- 
servations of Joh. Garnier. [See also 
Socrater, Hit, Eeden 1. vit. c. $2. 
oI 
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good man will readily deny; but the doctrine established by 
the council, that Christ consists of one divine person, yet of too 
natures most closely united, but not mixed and confounded, has 
been approved and acknowledged by the great body of 
christians. 

§ 9. To pass by the minor errors which were attributed to 
Nestorius, he is said to have divided Christ into two persons ; 
and to have held, that the divine nature joined itself to the full 
formed man, and only aided him during his life. But Nestorius 
himself, as long as he lived, professed himself utterly opposed 
to such sentiments’. Nor were such sentiments ever directly 
stated by him, but only inferred by his adversaries, from his 
rejection of the epithet mother of God, and from some incau- 
tious and ambiguous terms which he used. Hence, very many 
both among the ancients and the moderns think, that he held 
the same sentiments that the Ephesine fathers did, though he 
expressed himself in a different manner; and they cast the 
whole blame of this most destructive contest upon the restless 
spirit of Cyril, and his malignant disposition towards Nesto- 


rius*. 


Nestorius, and the making out 
Fan itu Of this, to be nent to the 
emperor, were the principal transac- 

tions. ‘The three subsequent sessions 
tended farther to widen the breach, a8 
the eastern bishops were publicly ex- 
communicated by the party of Cyril, 
and a new confession of faith was framed 
by them. The imperial minister now 
arrived, and put Cyril and Memnon 
under arrest ; but he laboured in vain 
to unite the fiercely contending parties, 
Both concluded to wend their respective 
deputies to the court, which was then 
at Chalcedon, Historians tell us, the 
court people were friendly to Nestorius. 
If so, it will be difficult to assign the 
cause of the unexpected revocation b 

the emperor of his former decree, which 
deprived Cyril and Memnon of their 
offices, while he still condemned Nes- 
torius to banishment. The party of 
Cyril, indeed, when they found things 
not proceeding according to their wishes 
at Ephesus, made every effort to meet 
the investigation of the case before the 
imperial court. And their movements 


Allowing these to judge correctly, still Westorius must 


were not unsuccessful. The outery of 
the more worthless clergy and ‘the 
monks against Nestorius, may have 
made considerable impression, pro- 
ducing fear of an insurrection, if Cyril 
were punished. Besides, Nestorius fell 
under the displeasure of Pulcheria, the 

ister, who had vast influence 
And Cyril co-operated by 
—always very efficacious in 





means, 
courts,—the Beery y of the ministers. 


It is strange that the sul juent 
should have regarded the Bphenine be, 
sembly as ranking among councils of 
the highest order; since, in regard to 
tho principal points, it decided nothing 
happily, and what ae done, was in 
reality done by the emperor.—Schlegel’s 
abridgment of Walch, corrected by the 
original. 77.) 

? See Marius Mercator, Opp. tom. 

. 286. ed. Garnier; and f 






little 
seman, Biblioth. Oriental, Vatican, tom. 
ii, p. 40, 41. 

‘Among the moderns, Luther first 


fore his death, in Jos. Sim. As- 
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less term‘, which had been long current ; and, secondly, that 
he presumed to express and explain, by unsuitable phrases and 
comparisons, a mystery, which exceeds all human comprehen- 


to expressions which denote the 
teigation o communication of attributes, 
which are indicative of his real 
sentiments on the subject. may 
be divided into two classes. ‘To the 
first class belong the expressions by 
ies and changes of 


ins, noticeable passages occur, relating 
‘por- 


in his divine nature, or, (according to 
the customary phraseology of those 
times,) to the Word that was God. 
‘The first expression is that of being born. 
It is undeniable, that Nestorius (though 
not likewise his friends, a few only ex- 
cepted,) rejected the use of the term 
mother of God; as also the expression, 
Mary bore the Deity, or, what teas born 
of Mary, was God.’ Yet it in equally 
undeniable, that Nestorius did not re- 
ject the term mother of God, nor indeed 
the other expressions, utterly and per- 
severingly, except under the limitation 
being 10 and 20 understood ; otherwise 
he acknowledged and professed the 
correctness and harmlcssness of them. 
22, The next expression is, the sufer- 
ings, the death and burial ‘of Christ. 
Nestorian did not deny that it was God, 
or man in union with God, i. e. one Christ, 
that was crucified, suffered, died, and 
was buried. But he did deny that 
Christ, in so far as he was God, was 
the subject of these changes; because 
he was, in his divine nature, unchange- 
able, and incapable of suffering and 
dying. 23. The third expression is 





ishes the temple from 
him who raises it up. Yet this dis- 
tinction he would understand to imply, 
not a division of persons, but only & 
difference of natures. 24. To the second 
class belong such as relate to the doc- 
trine of a communication of the proper- 
ties of the dirine nature to the human. 
And here Nestorius did not deny that 
the man Christ possessed divine proper- 
ties; but only that he them 
of himself, and not by virtue of the 


union, 25. He conceded, that to Christ 
as to his human nature, the divine 


Uitnitied, that tothe man Cars, divine 
worship belonged; but, again, not for 
Kis own sake, but’ on account of the 
union. 27. The species of communi- 
cation of attributes, iperieet theolo- 
mediatorial acts of the Redeemer, in his 
afial capacity, either to the complex 


or to either of his natures. in- 
Tiseriminately, Nestorius fally recog- 


work eolely of the Auman nature. 28. 
Hence it follows, that Nestorius under- 


he was always anxious for ee 
the use of such expressions, a8 ol 

and rendered undiscernible the distino- 
tion of the two natures. Hence, when 
he spoke of Christ, he preferred using 
A name expressive of his complex per- 
son. Thus he would rather say xpic- 
rordrog, mother of Christ, than say Bo. 
réeog, mother of God ; or if the latter 
could not be avoided, he would add 
something to qualify it, as mother of the 
God-Man.— Dr. Walch is one who 
thinks the whole controversy between 
Nestorius and his accusers, was a mere 
dispute about words and phrases. But 
Dr. Hofmann, in a dispute at Wittem- 
berg, 4.D. 1725, maintained, that the 
Nestorian controversy was not mere logo- 
machy. Schl.] 

« [# The title mother of God, applied 
to the virgin is not PS 20 
innocent a8 Mosheim takes it to be. To 
the judicious and learned it can pre- 
sent no idea at all, and to the ignorant 
and unwary it may present the most 
abeurd “and. monstrous notions. The 
invention and use of such mysterious 
terms as have no place in scripture, 
‘are undoubtedly pernicious to true re- 
gion.” Mad.] 
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§ 11. The Nestorian faith is indebted to no one of all its 
friends, more than it is to Barsumas; who was ejected from 
the school of Edessa, with his associates, and created, in the 
year 435, bishop of Nisibis. From the year 440 to the year 
485, he laboured, with incredible assiduity and dexterity, to 
procure for Nestorianism @permanent establishment in Persia. 
Maanes, bishop of Ardaschir, was his principal coadjutor. 
His measures were so successful, that all the Nestorians in 
Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the neighbouring countries, de- 
servedly reverence this Barsumas alone, to this day, as their 
parent and founder. He persuaded the Persian monarch, 
Pherozes, to expel the christians who adhered to the opinions 
of the Greek fathers, and not only to admit Nestorians in their 
place, but to allow them to make the first cities in Persia, 
Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, their primary seat ; which their patri- 
arch, or catholic, occupies even down to our times. He also 
erected the famous school at WVisibis, from which issued those 
who, in this and the following century, carried the Nestorian 
doctrines into Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and even 
to China‘. 
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* All these transactions are well 
illustrated by the before mentioned 
Jos. Sim. Aveeman, Biblioth. Orient. 
Clement. Vatican, tom. ii 
Ixxvii, &e. 









tians, (because 


cir principal or head 
church is in the ancient Chaldea,) and 
in some part of the East Indies, 2. 
‘Thomas christians, because they suppose 


they rvceived christianity from the 
apostle Thomas.—They constitute a 
large christian community,which has no 
connexion with others, have their own 
forms of worship, their own bishops, 
and their own ecclesiastical councils. 
‘Their church extends through all Asia, 
and cxintn partly inthe Persian partly 
in the Turkish, and partly in the Mogul 
empires, The patriarch resides in a 
monastery not far from Mosul, and 
has a great many bishops under him. 
‘The enmity of tho Persians, and 








afterwards of the Muhammedans and 
Saracens inst the Romans, contri- 
buted much to further the spread of 
this sect; for they received all refugees 
from the Roman empire, and extended 
full protection to such christians as 
were not tolerated in the Roman pro- 
vinees, and whom of course they could 
not suspect of any understanding with 
the Romans. Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
was one of the greatest defenders of 
Nestorius among the orientals ; and, 
on that account, his cpistle to Marin, 
the Persian bishop of Ardaschir, was 
rejected by some councils, But the 
chief persons among them, were Bar- 
sumas ; and his assistant Maance. 
After the death of Barsumas, the arch- 
bishop of Seleucia, Babacus, became 
the head of the party ; and from thi 
time onward, the patriarchs (cuthulie 
or jaccich) resided at Seleucia, until 
ler the caliphs, Bagdat and Mosul 
were sclected for that purpose. This 
Babacus held a council, in the year 
499, in which not only the whole Per- 
sian church professed itwolf to belong 
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call this Ephesine council, cbvoSov Ayorpujy an Assembly of 
Robbers ; to signify that every thing was carried in it by fraud 
and violence. Yet this name would be equally applicable to 
many councils of this and the subsequent times. 

§ 15. But the scene changed soon after. Flavianus and his 
adherents engaged Leo the Great, the Roman pontiff, on their 
side,—a course which was commonly taken in that age, by 
those who were foiled by their enemies,—and also represented 
to the emperor, that an affair of such magnitude demanded a 
general council to settle it. Theodosius, however, could not be 
persuaded to grant the request of Leo, and call such a council. 
But on his death, Marcian, his successor, summoned a new 
council at Chalcedon, in the year 451, which is called the fourth 
general council. In this very numerous assembly, the legates 
of Leo the Great, (who had already publicly condemned the 
doctrine of Eutyches, in his famous Epistle to Flavianus,) were 
exceedingly active and influential. Dioscorus therefore was 
condemned, deposed, and banished to Paphlagonia ; the Acts 
of the Ephesine council were rescinded ; the Epistle of Leo 
was received as a rule of faith; Eutyches, who had 
been divested of his clerical dignity and exiled by the emperor, 
was condemned though absent ; and, not to mention the other 
decrees of the council, all christians were required to believe, 
what most to this day do believe, that in Jesus Christ there is 
but one person, yet two distinct natures no way confounded or 
nixed *. 
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of soldiers and an armed mob rushed 
in, The terrified bishops no longer 
resisted. Every member (in all, 149,) 
signed the decrees. Flavianus was 
deposed and banished. Eusebius of 
Doryleum, Theodorit of Cyprus, Dom- 
nus’ of Antioch, and several others 
were also deposed. The decisions of 
this council were ratified by the em- 
peror, and ordered to be every where 
enforced. Tr. 

« [See the entire Acts of this council, 
in all the Collections of Council 


Binnius, and Harduin, tom. ii. p. 1, 
Se Evageion, Lit, Becles 
Cave, Historia Litterar. 















p. 482487. Walch, Historie 
der Kirckentersammlunyen, p. 307-- 


314, and Ilistorie der Ketzereyen, vol. 
vi. pe 489. Bower, Lives of the 
Popes, (Leo 1.) vol. ii. p. 66—100, ed 
Lond. 1750. 4to. The exposition of 
faith, in the 5th Action of this council, 
was designed to guard against both 
Entychian and Nestorian errora. After 
recognizing the Nicene and Constanti- 
nopolitan creeds, with Leo’s Letter to 
Flavianus, &c. they say: “ Following 
therefore these holy fathers, we unitedly 
declare, that one and the eame Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is to be ac 
knowledged, as being perfect in his 
Godhead, and perfect in his human- 
ity ; truly God, and truly man, with 
a rational soul and body ; of like 
casence (6poodato) with the Father, as 
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of both parties. But the violent, on both sides, resisted it ; 
and complained that this Henoticon did injustice to the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon’. Hence arose new controversies, as trouble- 
some as those which preceded. 

§ 20. A considerable part of the Monophysites or Huty- 
chians considered Peter Moggus as having committed a great 
crime, by acceding to the Henoticon; and, therefore, they 
united in a new party, which was called that of the Acephalt, 
because they were deprived of their head or leader*. After- 
wards this sect became divided into three parties, the Anthro- 
pomorphites, the Barsanuphites, and the Hsatanists. And these 
sects were succeeded in the next age by others, of which the 
ancients make frequent mention’. Yet the inquirer into the 
subject must be informed, that some of these Eutychian sects 
are altogether imaginary ; that others differed, not in reality, 
but only in terms; and that some were distinguished, not by 
their sentiments, but by some external rites and other out- 
ward circumstances. And they were all likewise of tem- 
porary duration ; for, in the next century, they all became 
extinct, through the influence especially of Jacobus Bara- 
deus *. 
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§ 21. The Roman pontiff Feliz III. with his friends, at- 
tacked Acacius the bishop of Constantinople, who had favoured 
the THenoticon, as a betrayer of the truth, and excluded him 
from church communion. To justify this hostility, Feliz and 


1 See Facundus Hermianensis, De- 
fensio trium Capitulorum, 1. 

+ Evagrius, Hist. Ecoles. 1. 
Leontius Byzant. de Sect 
Lection. Antiquar, Hen. Canisii, p. 537. 
‘Timotheus Presbyter, in Joh. Paap, 
Conel Monument, ‘Ecclesia Groves, 
409. [From the time of 


they were indeed Acephali, without a 
kead. Yet all the branches of this 
sect continued to bear the name of 
Monophysites -till late in the sixth 
century, when Jacobus Baradseus 
raised them up from extreme depree- 
sion through persecution, and they as- 
sumed the name of Jacobites,—a name 















the the ‘coud of Chalcedon, the Euty- 
chians gradually receded from the pe- 
culiar views of Eutyches ; and, there- 
fore, dincarded the name of Eutychians, 
and axaumed the more appropriate one 
of Monophyxites, which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two na- 

Christ were so united as to 
e but one mature. The whole 
erefore, having long renoune- 
ies as their Icader, when eome 
St thess abu menounosd Petor Moggus, 








which they bear to this day. Tr.) 

3 These sects are enumerated by 
Ja. Basnage, Prolegom. ad Hen. Canisis 
Lectiones Antiquas, cap. iii. ; and Jos, 
_ ‘Asseman, Diss. de Monuphysitis, 

7, &e. 

han [For an account of Jacobus Bara- 
deus, and his labours in resuscitating 
the fallen sect of the Monophysites, 
sce Walch, Historie der Ketsereyen, 
vol. viii. p. 481-491. Tr.) 
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Origen, to which John was attached, Polagius freely professed 
his sentiments, and gathered disciples. And although he was 
impeached in the year 415, by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, 
whom Awgustine had sent into Palestine ; yet a convention of 
bishops at Jerusalem dismissed him without censure; and a 
little after, in a council held at Diospolis in Palestine, he was 
acquitted of every crime and error‘. The controversy being 
removed to Rome, Zosimus, (who was made pontiff in the 
year 417,) being taken in, partly by the ambiguous and appa- 
rently sound confession of faith, which Co-lestius then residing 
at Rome offered, and partly by the flattering and insidious let- 
ters and protestations of Pelagius, pronounced sentence in 
favour of these monks, and decided, that wrong had been done 
to these men of correct sentiments, by their adversaries’. But. 
the Africans, led on by Augustine, continued perseveringly to 
assail them with councils, books, and letters. Zostmus there- 
fore, being better informed, changed his opinion, and severely 
condemned those whom he had before extolled. Afterwards, 
that Ephesine council, which hurled its thunders against Nesto- 
rius, also condemned them; and now the Gauls, the Britons, 
and the Palestinians, by their councils, and the emperors, by 
their laws and penalties, crushed the sect in its commencement *. 
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‘4 See Gabr. Daniel, Histoire du Com- the aids of divine , The council 


cile de Dioepulis, among the shorter 
works of this eloquent and learned 
Jesuit, published, Paris, 1724. 3 vols, 
4 . 


whole information respecting these 
councils is derived from the opposers 
of Pe Urosius, Augustine, &e. 
The first was held at Jerusalem, in the 
month of July, 415. It was merel 

an astemblage of presbyters, with bi- 
shop John for president. ‘Pelagius 
and the council spoke Greek ; but Uro- 
sius, the accuser, Latin only. This 
gave great advantage to Pelagius, Oro- 
ius stated what had been done in 
Africa: Pelagius said, he had no con- 
cem with thowe councils, Orosius was 
called upon to make his charges wpecifie 
against Pelagius. He then stated, that 
he had heard Pelagius affirm, that a 
man may Ixoome sinless if he will ; and 
that i is an easy thing to vbey the Lave of 
God perfectly. Pelagius explained, that 
he meant it should be understood, with 











of divine grace 

were satisfied with this explanation. 
The second council which sat at Dice- 
polis or Lydda, in December, 415, was 
composed of fourteen bishops. "The 
accusers were two Gallic bishope, Heros 
and Lazarus, but neither of them pre- 
sent. They ecnt in a long list of errors, 
which they said Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers had taught. Pelagius replied, 
that these were not his opinions, that 
he anathematized them, and that he 
believed what the Catholic church had 
always held. With this the council 
were satisficd. But the sentence of the 
Africans still remained in force: and 
therefore Pelagius and Caslestius both 
sought the interference of the bishop 
of Romo. 77. 

* See Jo. Frick, Zorimus in Clemente 
XI. rediviews, Ulm. 1719. 4to. [and 
Bower, Lites of the Popes (Zosimus), 
vol. p. 334, Se. ed. Lond. 1749. dt. 


+.) 
* See Ger. Jo. Vossius, Historia Pe- 
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ever, very learned men who deny that such a sect of Predesti- 
narians ever had existence; and who maintain, that the fol- 
lowers of Augustine, while inculcating his doctrines truly and 
correctly, were undeservedly reproached, by the Semi-Pelagians, 


with these so great errors '. 





. This system, as 
stated by Dr. Miinscher (ibid. p. 257), 
embraced the following positions ; 


on account of their sins ; that, in gene- 
ral, God will not ju 

to their deeds; that it is useless to ad- 
dress exhortations either to saints or 
Sinners. Dr. Mlnscher eubjoine All 

were consequences drawn 

the doctrine of unconditional decrees 
by Augustine ; bat they were 
ences which Ihe exprealy 7e- 


erning 
vol. ii. p. 447, &e. Paris, 1650. 4to. 
[Mauguin was a French 
who with much theological and his- 


993. Ja. ,, Adnot. ad 
Chronicon, and Prafat. ad Faustum 
i Hen, Canisius, Lection. 


‘Antiquar. tom. i. p. 315. 348. The 
author of the Life of Jo. Launoi, in his 
Works, tom. iv. pt. ii. p. 343, namely, 
Granet, informs us, that Sirmond en- 
couraged Launoi to undertake a re- 
futation of Mauguin; but Launoi, ha 

ing examined the subject, fell in with 
the opinions of Mauguin. [Father 
Sirmond was a champion against the 
Jesuits, who were charged by the Jan- 
ecnists with departing from the opi- 
nions of Augustine he hoped to 
confute this charge, if he could only 











fiction of the Semi-Pelagis 
this name in order to 


yet they deny that Augustine taught 
What they admit’ to ave: been abe 
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venture utterly to reject and condemn them as pernicious and 
impious; no efforts could prevent them from spreading far and 
wide. 

§ 27. From this period, therefore, commenced those knotty 
controversies, concerning the nature and the mode of that 
divine agency, or grace, which is necessary for our salvation ; 
which have unhappily divided christians in every subsequent 
age, and which are still protracted, to the grief of all the pious 
and good. Many in all ages have followed the system of 
Augustine, who ascribed every thing to the grace of God, and 
nothing to human sufficiency ; yet they differed in the manner 
in which they explained this system. But a still greater 
number have agreed with Cassian; whose system, though 
differently explained, has spread from the schools of the Gallic 
monks over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks and the 
other orientals held the same views before Cassian; nor have 
they departed from them to this day. The opinions of Pelagius 
appeared to most persons too bold and loose; and therefore 
were never openly avowed by large numbers. Yet in every 
age, some may be found, who ascribed to man, as it is said 
Pelagius did, full power, by his own strength, to keep the 
whole law of God. 


bape woul not embrace the a 

ey had an opportunity. 

Walch’s ample account of ie reli- 
gious party, in his Historie der Kat- 
sereyen, vol. v. p. 3—218. Tr.—When 
Augustine’s authority upon such ques- 


tions is ong forward, it should be 


recollected that his language is that of 
controversy. Had not an opponent 
found fuel for his natural heat, he 


rould, probably, have rested “upon 
Tower ground. "E.} = 
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2 ‘The chronology exhibited here is 
that of Bower, in his History of the 
Poper. Tt was thought sufficiently ac- 
curate for ordinary reference, but Bp. 
Pearson, in hin dimertation, de Annis 

rimorum Roma Episcoporum, main- 
tains with his usual learning a different 
system, He considers Linus to have 
been bishop from 65 to 67; Anencletus, 
from 67 to 69; Clement, from 69 to 





83; Evaristus, 
ander, from 91 to 101; Sixtus, or Xys- 
tus, from 101 to 111; Telesphorus, 
from 111 to 122; Hyginus, from 123 


from 83 to 91; Alex- 


to 126; Pius, from 127 to 142; Ani- 
cetus, from 142 to 161; Soter, from 
161 to 170. Dodwell contends that 
Pearson is mistaken as to Anicetus and 
Soter, the former having really died in 
158, the latter in 162. 
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Accedsion. 





Sixtus III... 


Leo the Great 
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2D. 
366 
384 
398 
402 
417 
419 
422 





PRINCIPAL COUNCILS 


DURING THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES. 


Iuurseeis! 





1 As it has been thought material only 
to note such councils as are of somo 
prominence in ecclesiastical history, 
and have left canons upon recor, that 
of Iliberis was first selected. Neither 
the place, nor the time in which it sat, 
has passed unquestioned. ‘The former, 
however, it is generally believed, was 
at acity, once episcopal, but now wholly 





A.D. 


305 
314 
3l4 


bags built on Mount Elvira, where 
ite traces aro still discernible, about 
seven miles from Granada, in’ Spain, 
‘The date adopted is that given in Labbé 
and Cossart’s Councils; which have 
been followed for all the other dates. 
By Romish authors, the series of 
councils is made to begin with the 
‘Apostles themselves, three being actu- 
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Neo-Geesarea 
Laodicea . 
NICE (First). 





EPHESDS.... 
CHALCEDON 


ally recorded in scripture; riz. that in 
which Matthias was elected in place of 
the traitor Judas; that in which the 


seven deacons were elected; and that: of 


which excused Gentile converts from 
‘observance of the ceremonial law. (Acts 
i. vi. xv.) Various notices in ecclosi- 
astical history are made to supply a 
succession of others, but the first with 
all the regular appearances of a coun- 
cil in that of Illiberis, or Elvira. This 
has also been rendered prominent b; 
means of ita thirty-sixth canon, whit 
prohibits pictures in churches, lest ob- 
jeets of adoration should be found upon 
their walls, Protestants have naturally 
exulted in this ancient authority against 
Romish usage, while the papal party 
has met it with embarramment, and 
endeavoured to elude its force. 

1 The capitals denote GEcumenical, 
or General Councils, In strict accu- 

























A.D. 
314 
320 
325 
325 
341. 
347 
381 
397 
398 
400 
416 
431 
451 


racy, perhaps, none such were cver 
holden: means of exhibiting, in a de- 
liberative assembly, the universal voice 
Christendom being, in fact, unat- 
tainable. But in the first four General 
Councils, as they are called, the Roman 
empire, which was far the largest and 
most enlightened portion of the christ- 
ian church, may be fairly considered 
as judicially deciding some of the most 
important questions in theology. These 
four councils, accordingly, have been 
for ages the received standani of or- 
thodoxy. Upon their decisions rest 
such views of scriptural truth as guard 
® belief in the Holy Trinity. From 
them theologians have learned to de- 
fine the Catholic and_ neither 
Protestant nor Romanist questions their 
authority. A position wo command- 
ing can be taken by no other council. 
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